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More daylight without extra fuel cost. 


PROBLEM: 


Sight-saving daylight for school children . . . main- 
tenance economy for school budgets. You can 
include both in your building and modernization 
plans... with walls of Thermopane*. It’s an in- 
sulating, double-glass windowpane that stays in all 
vear ... may be installed in fixed or opening sash. 
Its high insulating efficiency keeps fuel consump- 
tion down...a practical consideration in day- 
lighting schools in cold climates. For full informa- 
tion, write for our Thermopane book. *® 


GIVES YOU THESE BENEFITS 


@ Saves fuel, reduces downdrafts, 
assures comfort near windows. 

® Minimizes condensation and 
frost on glass, helps maintain 
healthful humidities. 

® Increases efficiency of heating 
and air-conditioning systems. 

® Lessens transmission of sound 
... is ideal for partitions. 





Architects: Ganster and Hennighausen, Waukegan, Illinois 


Shermopane 


made only by LIBBEY * OWENS * FORD GLASS COMPANY 


2529 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 







Blanket of Dry Air 





Bondermetic Seal* 
(Metal-to-Glass) 
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Cutaway view of Thermopane 


You’ve never seen 
such a mimeograph 


Here, for the first time, is a table-top mimeo- 
graph with a self-contained electric-drive. The op- 
erator remains comfortably seated while this ma- 

chine produces clear, sharp copies of written, typed 
and drawn material at the rate of 140 per minute. 


Designed to answer the increasing requirement in 
schools for more and more copies of a greater variety 
of forms, lesson sheets, bulletins and similar material. 


Investigate this new A. B. Dick mimeograph, model 435. 
For use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating 
products. Look in the phone book or write for the name of 

your nearby A. B. Dick Company representative. A. B. Dick 
Company, 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


A. B. DICK @ 


—the first name in mimeographing _ 
| 


* 
4° 


andi now the 


. 
sits down tow— 
Shown at right is the model 27 
A. B. Dick mimeograph stand 
with built-in foot control for 
fast fatigue-free operation 
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‘DRAW -THRU” DESIGN - 


another outstanding feature of the 
NEW HERMAN NELSON UNIT VENTILATOR 


FAN ASSEMBLY 
AT TOP OF UNIT 


HEATING ELEMENT 
BELOW THE FANS 





MOTOR IN END 
A COMPARTMENT 
nother outstanding feature of the Herman 


Nelson Unit Ventilator, which contributes to effi- 
cient, economical and quiet operation, is its 


Placing the motor in the end compartment of 
the unit permits full utilization of the suction 
chamber for housing of larger fans. These larger 
fans, running at slower tip speeds, contribute 
greatly to the quiet operation of the Herman 
Nelson unit when operating at full capacity, 


"draw-thru" design. Location of the fans at out- 
let of unit permits uniform temperature of air 
introduced into the room from each outlet. Loca- 
tion of the heating element below the fans permits 
convection of heat when fans are not running, for 
maximum operating economy. Fans operating at 


the discharge of the unit also assure that a con- Important as it is . . . “draw-thru" design is 
stant volume of air will be delivered into the room but one of ten, exclusive Herman Nelson features 
at the proper velocity for uniform diffusion. which assure maintenance of proper schoolroom 


air conditions at minimum cost. Why be satisfied 
with inferior heating and ventilating equipment 
when the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator will pro- 
vide vastly superior results? 


Visit the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator 
Exhibit at American Association of School 
Administrators, National Educational Asso- 
ciation, meetings as follows: San Francisco 
— Booths H-10 and H-12, Feb. 19 through 
Feb. 23; Saint Louis—Booths A-35 and A-37, 
Feb. 26 through March 2; and Philadelphia 
—Booth E-26, March 26 through March 30. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Since 1706 Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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HERE, panels of PC Prism A Glass 
Blocks solve the problem of how to 
light gymnasiums adequately and 
safely. Heating and air-condition 
ing costs are drastically reduced 
when large light-transmitting areas 
like these are insulated. Mr. Prospect 
Elementary School, Mt. Prospect, Il 
irchitects: Childs & Smith 
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PANELS OF PC GLASS BLOCKS ore gives F 
ideal for providing plenty of day- the | 
light at stairways, and thus help to me 


reduce the possibility of accidents. dinary 
Stratfield School, Fairfield, Connecticut. dows 
Architects: Lyons & Mather. 


GLASS BLOCKS. @ 


PEORNING | | 


DISTRIBUTED BY PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPY 
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or beller sion / 


Londover Hills Eleme 


architects: Pow 


P( . GLASS BLOCKS combine the advantages of 
4 light transmission and light direction with excel- 
nsulating properties and low maintenance cost. 

PC Prism A and Soft-Lite Prism B Glass Blocks have 
heen especially developed for classrooms, giving efficient 
uterior daylighting on all exposures. In panels, the blocks 
divert incident daylight to the reflecting ceiling, and from 
there it is diffused and distributed evenly to all parts of 
the room. 

In addition, other PC Glass Block patterns provide 
ilequate lighting, as well as decorative beauty, for stair- 
ways, gymnasiums, auditoriums, corridors, entrances, 
‘imming pools, laboratories, and for many other ap- 

cations, 

Ihe hollow construction of PC Glass Blocks gives them 
twice the insulating value of ordinary single-glazing. This 

cans a considerable reduction in heating and air-con- 

ning costs. Besides, they entail no costly repairs, 

tacement or painting. They stop infiltration of dust 

| grit. They reduce noise, afford greater privacy, cut 
cleaning costs, 

ut why not get the complete story? Just fill in and 

turn the coupon and free literature will be sent to you. 
[here is no obligation on your part. 


i (ts foltow/ 


This forms a partial vacuum, 
or dead-air space, which 
gives PC Glass Blocks twice 
ii the insulating value of or- 


dinary single-glazed win- 
dows. 


. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST, 


75 


INSIDE CORRIDORS are better lighted when panels 
of PC Glass Blocks are used to re-direct the daylight 
from adjoining classrooms. The panels also deaden 
traffic noises, thus improve acoustics in all rooms. 
Kelloge Grade School, Wichita, Kansas. 

Architects: Overend & Boucher. 


FLOODS OF NATURAL DAYLIGHT ore supplied for this 
pool by PC Glass Blocks, assuring good vision with 
safer footing for the swimmers. Further, the humid air 
in such rooms causes ordinary sash to rot or corrode, 
but will not affect glass blocks; maintenance costs 
are reduced. Mest Senior High School, Rockjord, Illinois. 
Architect: Gilbert A, Johnson. 


i ‘orporation 
a ‘> Corning Corpor 
tang) : 307 Fourth Ave. 
aw o " 5 
Netebureh 22. Pa. — 
ae r send along ™Y free COP cs e 
‘ok ‘ 7vaASS n 
4 tl > use 0 - \- 
me pe 1 other Public Buildinge in 
Snow need that I incur ne obligs 
underst i 


Name.--------~ 


Address 


{VND BY HOBBS GLASS LTD. IN CANADA 










LOUIS N. BALLUFF 
Architect — Engineer 
a 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


35 East Wacker Drive 


BEHEE & KRAHMER 
ARCHITECTS 


27 Washingten St. Newark, N. J. 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 


Specializing in 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 





Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen 


Architects & Engineers 
Cemplete Architectural and Engineering Service 
Schools, Hospitals, Public Buildings. 

2300 Exchange Bidg. 308 Heeschier Bidg. 
Winona, Minnesota La Crosse, Wiscensin 












BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 
Engineer M. Am. Sec. C.E. and Architect A.l.A. 
Scheel Surveys — Planning — Design 

of Scheel Systems 


Bex 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 
















T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 







WALTER BUTLER COMPANY 
NERAL CONTRACTORS 
a 
1300 Minnesota Building 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 













CHILDS & SMITH 


Architects © Engineers * Consultants 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


20 N. Wacker Drive 










Chicago 6, Illinois 












SURVEYS 


POR SOUND SCHOOL 
BUILDING PROGRAM 


CHURCHILL - FULMER ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITEC 


19 W. 44th Street Street "in York City 
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| the form of an official stamp of approval 


At Your Service! 


This directory offers a definite service 
to the schoolman engaged in the planning 
of new school buildings or the renovation 
of old ones. 

The architects listed here are experts 
in the planning and construction of school 
buildings. Years of experience and care- 


| ful study have qualified them for the 


role of trusted advisers and consultants. 
Their service has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated and the acceptance of their 
advertising with THE AMERICAN 
BOARD JOURNAL takes 
on their qualifications as school-building 
specialists. 





A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1.A. C. F. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr, ALA. T. L. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 
720 East Masen St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LOUIS H. GERDING 
ARCHITECT 
STRAWN A. GAY — Associate 


COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Central Life Bidg. Ottawa, Illinois 





JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 
Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 


WILLIAM G. HERBST 


and Associates 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Educational Building 
Censultants te School Officials 
1249 N. FRANKLIN PL. MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 


Warren S. Holmes Company 


Architects and Engineers specializing in 
School and College Buildings 


2300 Olds Tower Bidg. 


Office of 


WILLIAM BOYD HUFF, A.I.A. 


School Building Consultants 
ARCHITECTURE — ENGINEERING 
1050 N. Main S$. 





WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 
Architects — Engineers 
Centemperary School Planning 
Board of Education Building 











Lansing 8, Mich. 















Akron, Ohio 





St. Levis, Me. 





















GILBERT A. JOHNSON 
ARCHITECT 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 
Architect for Reckferd Beard ef Education 
1921-1940 


ROCKFORD -~ ILLINOIS 


Wm. R. McCoy, ALA. D. Clarence Wilson, Al. A. 
McCOY & WILSON 


ARCHITECTS 
School Building A Specialty 
Rooms 201-206 — 1108%: Main Street 
MT. VERNON WLUNOIS 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design ef Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service te Scheel Offidals 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


RAYMOND A. ORPUT 
and Associates 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Educational Building Speciolists 
Suite 620, Empire Building 
Scheol Architect Rockford, Ilinois 


OUTCALT, GUENTHER & ASSOC. 


ARCHITECTS 
Complete School Service 


Architecture. 
landscape Development 
13124 SHAKER SQUARE © CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 


Engineering, Site and 


PERKINS & WILL 
ARCHITECTS — ENGINEERS 
Counsel fer Scheol Beards 
Leng Range School Programs, Surveys 
309 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicage 6, Ill 





C. GODFREY POGGI 
ARCHITECT 



















NEW JERSEY 









Office Phone 5710-4 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


504 Bondi Building Galesburg, Illinois 


LEROY W. THOMPSON, A.1.A. 
ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Educational Building Design 
Surveys 



















ELGIN ILLINOIS 
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oe TOUGH ON PLUMBING, 
TOO... 





You know the type. Snaps towels in the shower . . . splashes 
water at the lavatory . . . vaults over the drinking fountain. 


Highest Sanitation... Well, the men who design Crane school plumbing have 


Crane provides extra bealth 
wards to protect your 





Terry in mind. They évow that school plumbing fixtures are 


tudents. Drinking fountains 
cugned to prevent any f 
thle contamination. 


lien 
Shown: the C-9268 Corridor AMS Crane fixtures stand up through year after year of hard 


lountamm 


going to take a beating—and they allow for it. That’s why 


school usage. 


Easy Repl Te ; . 
i a ee Crane builds this extra strength into a complete line of 
renew one of these Dial- ale wie” « 
Sa at a oo \ Crane school plumbing—fixtures of a type and size for students 
ip in the new. One unit fits . ny 


of any age. For full details, see your Crane Branch, Crane 


Crane faucets. Shown: the 
5 Oxford I tory. "7 ' y 
seca Wholesaler, or Plumbing Contractor, whether you plan a new 
Quick Cleaning... installation or the modernizing of your present facilities. 
SEY It 4s easy with wall-mounted, ¥ 
toslets like this ome. Once 


over with a damp cloth, and 
Crane school fixtures shine 


the new. Shown: the 


468 Lowall Closet 
Complete Selection... 


The broad Crane line in- 





A. oe eo CRANE CO.. GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
for grade, junior, and high 
—————- PLUMBING AND HEATING 
; VALVES e FITTINGS « PIPE 
iol 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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What five-letter name means “Good UNIT VENTILATORS’? 


Hands up and heads up—everybody knows T-R-A-N-E 
means good unit ventilators. No need to look at the 
nameplate—the unit speaks for itself 

Here is eye-pleasing cabinet design that fits every- 
where. Its top grade, heavy gauge furniture-steel panels 
are reinforced for rigidity. The front panel is in three 
parts for simple, one-man service. 

Quieter, more satisfactory operation is assured, because 
each size and style contains Trane Resilient Belt Drive 
as standard equipment. Uses standard motors—easy to 
get, easy to replace. 

Heating coils are all equipped with exclusive Kinetic 
Orifices, which provide extra protection against freezing 

To guard against draft, dust, dirt, each unit has a 
sponge-rubber seal on the back and a thick felt pad 
underneath. There is a wide choice of directional flow 


grilles. Dampers are smooth, positive acting; positively 
prevent cold outdoor air from blowing directly through the 


unit. On-off switch is tamper-proof. Fans are cleanable 


With your Trane Unit Ventilators, use Trane Convec- 
tors where heat without ventilation is needed; use Trane 
Climate Changers in gymnasiums and other large areas; 
use Trane Steam Spec ialties throughout. When the prod 
ucts are all Trane-made, the system is tailor-made — for 
you. Undivided responsibility. See the Trane office in 


yvour area for details. 


THE TRANE COMPANY ...LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Manufacturing Engineers of Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Equipment — Unit Heaters, Convector-radiators, Heating and Cooling 
Coils, Fans, Compressors, Air Conditioners, Unit Ventilators, Special 


Heat Exchange Equipment, Steam and Hot Water Heating Specialties 


IN CANADA, TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Left: Model F, free standing floor unit. There are five other models, each available in several sizes. Center: The ‘‘one- 
man’’ front panel is in three easy-to-handle sections Right: Note trim internal design: simple, accessible, practical 
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WE'RE NEVER SATISFIED 


Chief of Test Drivers 
Ford Motor Company 
























































Ford School Bus Safety Chassis are 
tested and checked and proved in every way to 
provide security for your pupils’ lives and your 
taxpayers’ dollars. Settle the School Bus question 
for long years to come by settling on Ford—the 
Long-Life Champion. 


* Webster's Dictionary definition of the word “Bonus"’— "Something given 
in addition to what is usval or strictly due.” 


AT FORD'S! 


SCHOOL BUS OPERATORS EVERYWHERE 


School Bus Body 
by Wayne Body Works, 
Richmond, Indiana 


ARE SATISFIED WITH FORDS! 


“We prefer Fords to any 
others for low operating 
cost, dependableness, 
and real satisfaction.” 


Sumter County, S. C. 


“We have operated many 
of them well over 
100,000 miles. The en- 
gine in one was driven 
120,000 miles before 
repairs were necessary.” 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 





“Ford buses have the en- 


durance and stamina to 
deliver longer life than 
other buses we have used, 
and their maintenance 
costs are very low.” 


Chebanse, Illinois 


“Very low maintenance 


cost . . . economical 
operation .. . thorough 
satisfaction.” 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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TEST DEPARTMENT FINDINGS ON THE 
FORD SCHOOL BUS SAFETY CHASSIS 


Send today for your FREE copy of Al Esper's 
report on the Ford School Bus Safety Chassis. 


Ford Motor Company, 3200 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 
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(Please print plainly) 


STREET 


TOWN__ 





STATE_ 
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When consideung Doors 
remember tus : 





T’S a fact! These beautiful new Weldwood superior door that you'll want for your next job. 

flush veneer doors are guaranteed against 
swelling and sticking in the summer... or 
shrinking and rattling in the winter. 


Write or contact our nearest branch for full 
information on this new Weldwood Flush Veneer 
Door. Also ask about the amazing new Weldwood 
Combine that feature with light weight and the Fire Door which carries the Underwriters’ label 
rich beauty of real wood ...and you have a truly for Class B openings. 


ni etl 





Gama snes anne are snoroush ONLY WELDWOOD DOORS GIVE YOU 
ob evo pieces “of 3." sock THESE 5 UNIQUE ADVANTAGES 


£ 
ecurely glued together to pr 
vide greater dimer " t 


— 1. PERMANENT HOT PLATE BONDING of veneers 


to core and banding with TEGO Film Waterproof Glue 
eameseas, CORE. Each cor core and banding with TEGO Film Waterproof G 





made of three r more piece 
irely bonded together by higt _ , ; ‘ , 
ieoguen y rane . je 2. VERMIN AND DECAY PROOF mineral core resists 
a solid piece of homogenco fungus, decay and termites for life of structure. i 
character. Mousrure ntent not - 
in excess of Sized wirtl ¢ 
highly waterproof solution, of — ; _ — Va 
fering a perfect base for lan 3. INSULATING PROPERTIES are superior to double : 
nating cross band nd face . . ra 
wraiths glazing, such as opening protected by storm door... H 
when door is installed in an exterior opening with 
CROSS BANDING of | /1¢ c- weather stripping. 
neer bonded to ore wit 
TEGO Film Waterproof Gi 
4. EXCELLENT VAPOR BARRIER assured by TEGO 
FACE VENEER. Ar present, hand Film Phenolic Glue bond between core and veneer. 
some Birct eneer torm 
hardwood face W ice ariety of < 
other decorat es yods availa 5. INCOMBUSTIBLE MINERAL CORE has a fibrous : 
on specia order 


reinforcing with a nominal density of 20 Ibs. per cubic 
foot. This material has a sturdiness which assures 


SIZES AND THICKNESS. Made — 
i rock size hich proper performance under most severe conditions. 


na 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Distributing units in Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago t'. S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., distributing units in Adanta, Bir 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Fresno, High Point, Los Angeles mingham, Dallas, Houston, Jacksonville, Louisville, New Orleans. 2 
Milwaukee, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh San Antonio, St. Louis, Tampa. In Canada: United States Plywood 


Portland, Ore., Richmond, Rochester. San Francisco, Seattle. Also of Canada, Limited, Toronto. Send inquiries to nearest point 
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Typical classroom of St. Theresa's 
. School, showing broad distribution of 

te, Pee, daylight and reduced brightness contrasts 
. "Ce, through the use of Insulux fenestration. 
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Light rays are directed upward to ceil- 
ing, are reflected for best distribution. 













* on — 
gue "5 er —_ “Sat 
= ad ~—- ——_ 
St. Theresa's Catholic School, Houston, Texas. Architects: Cole plus shaded window sections for visibility and ventilation means 
nan and Rolfe, Houston. Use of Insulux Prismatic Glass Block better daylighting for classrooms inside. 





It pays to plan the daylighting, too! 


ps blackboards, drinking fountains—you'd never over- The use of Insulux fenestration has resulted in freedom 
t look them when planning a school building. But how from harsh lighting contrasts and uneven distribution of 
: bout classroom daylighting? It, too, is important. light. Even desks on the far side of the classrooms get plenty 


Daylighting got prime consideration when the St. Theresa of daylight 


School was built at Houston, Texas. A planned fenestration For complete information on Insulux school fenestration, 
mee | 
stem built around Insulux Glass Block (No. 951, Prismatic write today for your own copy of “Daylight in School Class- 
I\pe) assures this modern school superior daylighting rooms.” This manual is completely comprehensive and con- 


tains daylighting data on any part of the United States, 
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Insulux Glass Block actually puts daylight where it is 





and explains in detail how Insulux Glass Block should be 
ceded most—in the otherwise dark corners of the classroom 





employed for maximum benefits. Send coupon today. 





Insulux bends light rays, transmitting them upward to ceil- 






ng. Light is reflected from surface of ceiling and spread tetera ZENDB COUP OC Nee —————....., 





enly on the desks below 





thy 


American Structural Products Company 
P.O. Box 1035, Dep?. F-9 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


i 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| Gentlemen: 
| Please send me immediately your manual on daylighting 
| with Insulux Glass Block, “Daylight in School Classrooms.” 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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UWS ULYAC 


AMERICAN STRUCTURAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Name 
Position 
Address 


Subsidiary of 
cogil City County State 





OWENS.ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
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UNION NEWS CO. CAFE LOUIS XIV HOTEL ASTOR PHARMACY 
Times Square New York. N 


_ me 
HOTEL STATLER - TERRACE ROOM 
Massachusetts Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y¥. 


pen OLD- = 


POCONO MANOR INN Keen's English Chop House 
Pocono Manor Pennsylvania 72 W.36St. New York. NY 


Nts Sexton 


COLTS NECK INN 
Colts Neck New Jersey 


PRINCETON cLuB 
Park Ave. at 39 St. N. Y. City 
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’ REMINGTON RAND CO 
South Norwalk Connecticut 


HOTEL BEACONSFIELD 
Brookline Massachusetts 
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THE HOLLOWAY HOUSE 


QUEENS COLLECE 
East Bloomtield New York 


Flushing New York 


— _ adi : 
HACKENSACK GOLF CLUB ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY MEN'S HALL DIXON CAFETERIA 
Canton New York 43 St. G 8B Ave. New York, N. Y 


New Jersey 


Oradell 


NEW SMORGASBORD RESTAURANT 


O'BRIEN'S RESTAURANT 
New York 2641 Conn. Ave. N.W. Washington, D.C 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford Connecticut 
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For Information and 
Guidance 


The 1949 exhibits of educational material and 
schoolhousing facilities at the three regional 
meetings of the American Association of School 
Administrators offer a practical means of obtain- 
ing product information and qualified profes- 
sional guidance in product utilization. More than 
225 concerns will have convention exhibits. 
Many of the exhibitors (over 90) will have 
showings at the three meetings. Nearly all the 
concerns (over 150) will be at St. Louis and 
Philadelphia. 

Schoolhousing and the procurement of essen- 
tial materials and equipment confronts school 
administrators with their foremost critical prob- 
lem. The planning, equipping, and operation of 
the school building as the largest single piece of 
equipment will have a predominant place in the 
exhibits. 

These exhibits, staffed by people experienced 
in servicing the interests of the schools, can give 
the school administrator qualified professional 
guidance for the evaluation and selection of the 
essential materials, equipment and supplies, to 
meet all the requirements of the educational 
program. 

Attendance at one of the 1949 conventions is 
of primary importance to superintendents of 
schools and school boards. During this critical 
period the exhibits rank in importance with the 
professional meetings. The exhibit visits will 
provide a source of product information and of 
guidance for product utilization in providing the 
schoolhousing facilities during the critical period 
ahead. 

JOHN J. KRiLt 





For product information and service 
| refer to the advertising in the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL and then make 
| use of the inquiry form on page 83. 
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OCCASIONS FOR A 
Cordial 
Welcome 


ST. LOUIS 
KIEL AUDITORIUM 
BOOTHS H21-23 


* 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
BOOTHS (18-20 


PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION HALL 
BOOTHS D22-24 


. Whichever N.E.A. meeting you 
attend, your Heywood-Wake- 
field welcome will be equally 


tal, and ing: 
sor shite ted tation ) HEYWOOD- { 
onto h-emmmaiane amd WAKEFIELD 


all three, it will be our pleasure \ 4 
, ® 
to make you thrice welcome! 
EST. 1826 


School Furniture Division, Menominee, Michigan 
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A Sound Prediction Plan — 


How Many 


The Problem 


How many teachers shall we need in 
the kindergarten, in the elementary, and 
in the secondary schools of Connecticut in 
the years 1948-49 through 1960-61? Ob- 
viously the number of teachers needed 
depends primarily upon the number of 
pupils expected in the schools. The number 
of pupils depends upon a number of fac- 
tors which will have to be predicted or 
issumed —— the number of births, the per 
cent of children who go to kindergarten. 
the per cent of children who enroll in the 
first grade, the persistence of pupils from 
grade to grade, and other factors. The as- 
sumptions and procedures involved in the 
process of predicting a state's demand for 
teachers are presented in this discussion 
For purposes of illustration and applica- 
tion, the teacher demand in Connecticut 
has been forecast. 


Assumptions 


[here are a number of assumptions in- 
volved in the procedure to be described 
Many of these assumptions are open to 
question. However, states and municipal- 
lies are faced with immediate emergencies. 
They must have teachers. We can only 
proceed on the soundest assumptions we 
in make. The assumptions involved in 
the discussion to follow are as follows: 

|. The experience over the past seven years 
gives mean per cents which are sufficiently re 
ible for forecast purposes 

The estimates of the Bureau of Vital 
itistics on the number of births to be ex- 
pected in the next decade are the most reliable 

‘imates on which we can proceed. These 
‘timates are themselves based on a number 
| assumptions, any or all of which are open 
® question; e.g., no radical changes in eco- 
‘omic conditions, no major social upheavals 
uch as war, no radical departures from the 
redicted marriage and birth rates, etc. 

lhe teaching load will be about 50 pupils 
teacher in a double session kindergarten 


— ° , , 
— 25 pupils per teacher in all other 
ides 


“Educational Research Assoc iate, Connecticut State De- 
t of Education, Hartford 


Maurice James Ross* 


4. The rate establishment of kindergartens 
will vary directly with the number of births 
five years earlier. 

5. The persistence percentages from grade 
to grade will not vary materially from the 
percentages of the past seven years. However, 
as our educational services improve and are 
better adapted and adjusted to the needs of 
children and youth, we hope for longer per- 
sistence in school. 

6. The relative percentages of children going 
to private and public schools will remain ap- 
proximately constant. 

7. The normal teaching life will increase to 
20 years. This assumption is based on a num- 
ber of other assumptions. 

a) The probable effect of the law which 
permits married women to continue to teach. 
This may prolong teacher tenure 

b) The peak of our losses to business and 
industry has been passed 

c) The peak of our losses of teachers to 
expanding institutions of higher learning has 
been passed. 

d) Large numbers of young teachers are 
entering the profession 

¢) An increasing number of men are enter- 
ing the profession 

f) We shall pass the peak of retirements 
which have been postponed to take advantage 
of the increased salaries so recently won and 
also the peak of withdrawals of married women 
who have re-entered the profession to help 
meet the present teacher shortage. 

g) The death rate for teachers will not in- 
crease materially beyond the rate of 7.0 per 
cent per 1000 as reported for professional 
workers by Whitney.' 

h) The median number of years’ experience 
for Connecticut teachers will continue to in- 
crease. This median was 9.0 years in 1929-30. 
13.3 years in 1937-38, and 14.6 years in 
1941-42.2 The median experience for Con- 
necticut teachers, as of September 1, 1947, 
was 19 years, as indicated by a sample of one 
out of five of the approximately 10,000 full- 
time teachers in the state. This sample ex- 
cluded a large city of 550 teachers for whom 
the median experience was 27 years and median 
age 49 years 


‘Jessamine S. Whitney, ed., Death Rates by Occupations 
Based on Data of the United State Census Bureau, 1930 
(New York: The National Tuberculosis Association, 1934) 

*Connecticut State Department of Education and Con- 
necticut State Teachers Association, Teachers in Connecticut 
Public Schools, Bulletin XXXI, June, 1943, p. 12. 
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Teachers Will a State Need? 


8. Public nursery school provisions will not 
increase materially. 

9. No public school provisions will be made 
for grades 13 and 14. 


The Procedures 


1. The first step is to determine the per 
cent of children born in a given year who 
enroll in the kindergarten five years later. 
For this purpose, we use the births from 
1935 through 1941 and the kindergarten 
enrollments for the years 1940-41 through 
1946-47, the last year for which we have 


enrollment data. The data are presented in 
Table I. 


TABLE I. Births and Kindergarten Enrollments 
Through 1946-47 in Connecticut 


Per cent 
kinder- 
No. births garten enroll- 
allocated No. pupilsin ment is of 
to kindergarten births five 
Year Connecticut Year as of Sept. 1 years earlier 
1935 22,384 1940-41 14,242 63.63 
1936 22,371 1941-42 14,519 64.90 
1937 22,968 1942-43 15,178 66.08 
1938 23,960 1943-44 15,930 66.49 
1939 23,733 1944-45 16,367 68.90 
1940 25,074 194546 17,563 70.04 
1941 28,996 1946-47 19,123 65.95 


Mean per cent 66.58 


Table I indicates that approximately two 
thirds of the number of children born in 
any vear will appear in the kindergarten 
five years later. This mean per cent is 
applied to the births from 1942 through 
1947, for which we have accurate data, and 
to the estimated number of births from 
1948 through 1955. Estimates on the num- 
ber of births were obtained from the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics in the State De- 
partment of Health. Table II presents data 
on the number of children to be expected 
in the kindergarten from 1947-48 through 
1960-61. 

Table II indicates that a peak kinder- 
garten enrollment of about 29,600 is to be 
expected in 1952-58 and that kindergarten 
enrollments will taper off at about 24,000 
pupils beginning in 1957-58. 

2. The second step is to determine the 
persistence from grade to grade. This is 
done by determining what per cent the 
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TABLE II. Births and Anticipated Kinder- 
garten Enrollments 1947-48 Through 
1960-61 in Connecticut 


No. births Anticipated 

allocated to number in 
Year Connecticut Year kindergarten 
1942 37,059 1947-48 24,674 
1943 38,880 1948-49 25,886 
1944 33,986 1949-50 22,628 
1945 33,409 1950-51 22,244 
1946 41,131 1951-52 27,385 
1947 44,494 1952-53 29,624 
1948 42,152 1953-54 28,065 
1949 41,000 1954-55 27,298 
1950 38,800 1955-56 25,833 
1951 37,000 1956-57 24,635 
1952 36,000 1957-58 23,969 
1953 36,000 1958-59 23,969 
1954 36,000 1959-60 23,969 
1955 36,000 23,969 


1960-61 


enrollment in any grade is of the previous 
grade of the previous year. Kindergarten 
enrollments and enrollments in grade | 
through 12 for the years 1941-42 through 
1946-47 were used as the basis of this 
series of calculations. The mean per cent 
of persistence from grade to grade is as 
follows: 


Ist grade of kindergarten 142.90 per cent 


2nd grade of Ist 93.33 per cent 
3rd grade of 2nd 98.59 per cent 
4th grade of 3rd 98.85 per cent 
5th grade of 4th 99.54 per cent 
6th grade of Sth 99.83 per cent 
7th grade of 6th 100.09 per cent 
8th grade of 7th 95.03 per cent 
9th grade of 8th 99.61 per cent 
10th grade of 9th 88.05 per cent 
lith grade of 10th 79.62 per cent 
12th grade of 11th 81.67 per cent 


The relatively low persistence of pupils 
from grade 1 to grade 2 may be accounted 
for by excessive retardation in grade 1. The 
increase in persistence from grade 6 to 
grade 7 may be accounted for by any one 
or a combination of reasons: the tendency 
to pass children on to the secondary school 
and the influx of parochial school children 
into the junior high schools of larger cities. 


TABLE III. Number of Teachers Needed 


in Connecticut’ 


Kinder- Grades Grades Grades Special 
Year earten 1-6 7-8 9-12 teachers 
1947-48 490 5150 1460 2550 100 
1948-49 52 5690 1470 2390 100 
1949-50 450 6270 1510 2300 100 
1950-51 450 6610 1560 2270 100 
1951-52 550 6950 1590 2280 100 
1952-53 590 7550 1610 2330 100 
1953-54 560 8120 1780 2390 100 
1954-55 550 8290 2220 2430 100 
1955-56 520 8360 2550 2610 100 
1956-57 490 8520 2440 3030 100 
1957-58 480 8630 2260 3440 100 
1958-59 480 8450 2510 3610 100 
1959-60 48( 8150 2880 3640 100 
1960-61 4/( 794( 2910 3800 100 
1To the nearest 10 


The low persistence from grade 9 to 10, 
and 10 to 11, may be accounted for by the 
fact that many pupils reach the minimum 
school leaving age of 16 years. 

The persistence percentages are applied 
to the enrollments from year to year for 
purposes of prediction. 
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3. The third step is to determine, on 
a basis of the predicted enrollment, the 
number of teachers needed from year to 
year. This is done by assuming that each 
teacher will be responsible for a given 
number of pupils. This number is called 
the pupil-teacher ratio. We assume that the 
pupil-teacher ratio will be 25 to 1, and 
that kindergarten teachers will have two 
sessions daily. If the expected number of 
pupils is divided by 25, by 50 in the case 
of kindergarten pupils, we have an estimate 
of the number of teachers required in the 
public schools each year. 

4. The next step is to determine the 

number or per cent of teachers who must 
be replaced in the normal course of events 
because of retirements and withdrawals 
from the profession for other reasons. We 
have assumed a normal replacement rate 
of 5 per cent. 
. The next step is to determine the ad- 
ditional number of teachers needed each 
year because of increased or decreased en- 
rollments. This is done by subtracting 
algebraically the number of teachers needed 
in any year from the number of teachers 
needed the following year. 

6. The last step is to add the numbers of 
teachers needed to replace teachers who 
withdraw or retire and the number of ad- 
ditional teachers needed because of in- 
creased enrollments and a number to ac- 
count for the normal replacement of special 
teachers; i.e., teachers of special classes, 
nursery schools, and postgraduate classes. 
Numbers are rounded off to the nearest 10 
since absolute accuracy is highly improb- 
able. 

Table III indicates the total number of 


5 
5 


LL 





TABLE IV. Number of New Teach. -. 
Needed Annually in Connecticut 


Kinder- Grades 

Year carten 1-6 
1948-49 55 795 
1949-50 —45 865 
1950-51 25 655 
1951-52 125 670 
1952-53 70 950 
1953-54 0 950 
1954-55 20 575 
1955-56 ~§ 485 
1956—57 5 580 
1957-58 15 535 
1958-59 25 250 
1959-60 25 125 
1960-61 25 195 


teachers needed in each unit of the (\ 
from 


necticut public 


type of no man’s land in Connecticut 
are therefore listed separately. Eithe: 
elementary certificate or secondary certi! 
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Grades 
7-8 
85 
115 
125 
110 
100 


250 
530 
440 

20 
-60 


365 
495 
175 


schools 
through 1960-61. Grades 7 and 8 









Grades 
0~12 
30 

30 

RS 
125 
165 


165 
170 
300 
550 
560 


340 
210 
340 


cate may be used in these grades. 


Table IV indicates the total numbe: 
new teachers needed in each unit 0! 
system 
numbers are obtained 
taking five per cent of the numbe: 
teachers in the year immediately preceding 
a given year and adding to this number th: 
algebraic difference between the teacher 


Connecticut 
1948-49. The 


public 


school 


needed in two successive years. 


Predictions 


grade to grade. 


should be 
calculated each year as additional 
become available and permit the derivatior 
of more reliable data on teacher life 
dergarten enrollment as related to birth tiv: 
years earlier, and pupil persistence 


SCHOOL FIRE LOSSES STILL HEAVY 


Fire is still the major cause of school building losses and is likely to continue unless 
buildings are erected with fire safe materials and are further protected by safe 
housekeeping practices. The illustration is the Drachman School, Tucson, Arizona. 

which burned with a loss of $150,000. 





refined 
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It all began in the fall of 1944 when the 
rd of education and Superintendent 


| 8. Carruth of the public schools of 
\\ lex., invited a committee to survey 
phase of the school situation: ability 


community of 100,000 population 
port its schools. the school plant, 
es rendered, the faculty, and practices 
gue throughout the system from the 

grade through the twelfth. 
le the survey was still in progress, 
econdary entered into an 
ition. The various faculties resolved 
elves into committees for the study 
e high school service in which each 
ost vitally interested. For two years 
teachers read, discussed their findings 
mmittee and in general faculty meet- 
ind came to conclusions as to the 
tcomings of the Waco high schools in 
held of study. With increased knowl- 
ind thought, improvement began. 
| before the visiting committee came 
iluate, the spirit of progress was al- 

at work. 
e report of the survey and evaluation 
published and made available to the 
c and to the entire faculty. As it was 
ed, it became the basis of the present 
| improvement program. 

the Waco situation, not money, but 
lack of it, was the root of much evil. 
chool board set as its first goal im- 
ement in the financial situation of the 
¥ ' public schools. The proposal was to 
. rate the schools from the city govern- 
and to have an adequate school tax 


S¢ he “ Is 


oad 





it Superintendent of Schools 
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The Waco Board of Education in Session 


Co-operative Progress in Waco, Texas 


Manan C. Butler* 


rate set. This required two elections. The 
campaign was ably spearheaded by Super- 
intendent Carruth, stanchly supported by 
his faculty of 458 and a strong and de- 
termined PTA organization. In both elec- 
tions the school amendments carried by a 
three to one majority. The people favor 
progress. 

Early in 1949 they will again be given 
an opportunity to speak when a bond issue 
is asked for. This will be to provide modern 
new buildings, additional rooms, auditori- 
ums, and gymnasiums for plants now in 
use, and an extensive repair program. The 
school board ‘is confident that the people 
realize the urgency of the need and will 
not fail their children. 

Modern buildings are desirable; more 
room is necessary; up-to-date equipment is 


Left to right: Dr. Howard Dudgeon, Jr.; Phil E. Teeling; Neil S. Foster; Ira A. Dryden, Jr.; 
Ed Berry; Oscar C. Tabb; Oliver Winchell; Superintendent Irby B. Carruth. 


walls is 


helpful; fresh paint for dingy 
cheerful: but do these things make the 
school? That is the question the public 
asked the administration. “We are for ma- 
terial improvement,” they said, “but after 
all, the teachers are the vitalizing factor. 
Are they willing to play their part in this 
educational rebirth you are proposing for 
the Waco public schools?” 

All questions and doubts are answered 
by what is going on in the in-service learn- 
ing of teachers. As early as 1945, the teach- 
ers themselves organized in-service classes 
in reading, art, guidance, curriculum mak- 
ing, and international relations. Their ver- 
dict was this: “As far as it goes, this is 
fine; but what about all those teachers who 
are not studying with us? We can't do 
much with what we learn unless everybody 





The planning council in session. The members are elected by their 
respective faculties. 
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The North Junior High School is typical of the splendid plant which the 
board of education has been developing. 


understands and co-operates to put a pro- 
gram over.” This is the spirit behind what 
has been happening in Waco. 

As a result of this thinking, a whole- 
system study began in the fall of 1947, 
centering around problems in the field of 
guidance. The study of the child and his 
development was the foundation for future 
work. To apply what had been learned 
from a wide range of reading and observa- 
tion, each principal and each teacher wrote 
a complete study of two pupils. There was 
great variety here since many chose to 
study normal children, a few took the ex- 
ceptionally bright, and others selected those 
with obvious emotional problems. This was 
one of the most valuable phases of the 
1947-48 study. 

Early consideration of an adequate guid- 
ance program revealed a lack of informa- 
tion on the personal record card of each 
child. Cumulative record forms were stud- 
ied. One was adopted for use in high 
schools; for the elementary schools, another 
was devised combining the best features of 
all those available for inspection plus the 
ideas of local teachers. The next step along 
this line is still in progress, namely further 
reading about cumulative records, discus- 
sion of their use by teachers as well as 
counselors, and possibilities of this informa- 
tion to uncover cases in need of counseling. 
These records are now being passed from 
teacher to teacher, from school to school, 
thus helping to make guidance continuous 
from the first grade through the twelfth. 

In April, 1947, the board of education 
of the Waco public schools approved a 
recommendation of the superintendent that 
a change of organization be made from the 
semiannual to the annual plan of promotion 
in the elementary schools and from semi- 
annual to annual entrance of beginners to 
first grade. The need for such a change was 
based on the fact that entrance and promo- 
tion policies which had prevailed in the 
local elementary schools had produced an 


excessive amount of retardation and over- 
ageness. Midyear groups tended to collect 
an undue proportion of children who ex- 
perienced nonpromotion. 

After a thorough study during the sum- 
mer by the administrative staff and the 
elementary teachers of promotion practices 
in other cities in the United States, a plan 
evolved whereby all mid-year groups were 
advanced a half year making only first 
year, second year, third year, etc., groups 
in the elementary schools. Approximately 
1250 pupils were accelerated under this 
plan. These groups were designated as 
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“special groups” and entered a two-year 
transition period during which they were to 
remain with the same teachers. These 
pupils were to advance as rapidly as pos- 
sible without causing unfavorable effects 
upon the welfare of any individual child. 

In summarizing the results of the first 
year of the transition program, it was found 
that annual promotion had reduced ap- 
preciably the number of failures in the 
elementary grades, had eliminated most of 
the double-section rooms, and had given 
all pupils an uninterrupted year’s work 
with the same teacher. It is believed that 
by the end of the present school year all 
special groups will have been absorbed 
into the regular groups and that the ele- 
mentary groups will move forward on the 
annual promotion basis. 

Other problems carefully considered by 
the school system are grouping practices, 
causes of failure, reporting to parents, and 
parent-teacher conferences. The teachers 
are approaching the subject of reporting 
and conferences from the angle of establish- 
ing better parent-teacher, home-school re- 
lations by these means. These and other 
topics are phases of the over-all personnel 
program. 

When a school system studies guidance 
with a view to practical application in its 
own schools, it cannot escape the knowl- 
edge that changes in methods of instruction 
and in curriculum are inevitable. Curricu- 
lum study in Waco during 1947-48 was 
just that, a study of trends, of present 
offerings, and of their placement, their ade- 
quacy, problems that need to be ironed out. 


The pupils of the Sul Ross Elementary School working in the 


school garden as a class project. 
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By the end of the school year problems 
were listed and the teachers had grouped 
themselves to delve into research for 
solution. They agreed not to try to do 
everything in one year, but to work at it 
deliberately and to make the study con- 
tinuous. 

As has been noted earlier, the school 
improvement program began with a survey 
and evaluation. The need for expansion of 
services, change, and progress was evident 
to all who had participated in the two- 
year study. The next year was devoted to 
systematic examination and discussion of 
current professional literature with em- 
phasis on its bearing on the local situation. 

Up to this point the administration had 
of necessity taken the lead. In the spring 
of 1948 everyone in the system was asked 
to fill out a brief questionnaire. The five 
questions asked were the following: 

1. How has the study helped you and 
your school? 

2. What are 
study plan? 

3. List the worst feature or features. 

4. What feature should you like to see 
discontinued ? 

5. How should you like to see the work 
organized for next year? Suggest freely. 

The questionnaires, returned 100 per 
cent, were studied carefully, and opinions 
tabulated. 

A Planning Council had been formed in 
the spring to replace the former Guidance 
and Curriculum Councils. The members 
were elected by their respective faculties. 
The superintendent brought the tabulated 
results of the questionnaire before the 


the best features of the 


With Newer Methods — 


SCHOOL 





Superintendent Irby B. Carruth 


Council for discussion and for their sug- 
gestions. Unfavorable comments were given 
even more consideration than the favorable. 
Out of this study and discussion grew the 
school improvement plans for 1948-49. 

The Council met again during the pre- 
school conference, elected officers, and ap- 
pointed committees. The Steering and 
Evaluation Committees are to work through 
the year, and others will be named as 
needed. 

For the work of 1944-46, the Waco 
schools depended heavily on the extension 
library of the University of Texas. Each 
school, however, and many individuals 
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bought books for their own convenience. In 
the summer of 1947, when the committee 
studied the possibilities of making internal 
improvement an all-inclusive problem it be- 
came evident that a professional library 
was a necessity. 

Waco teachers feel a sense of satisfaction 
in knowing that each one has a part and 
a responsibility in a going concern. They 
came back from summer courses and con- 
ferences saying, ‘We are on the right track. 
We are already working toward what au- 
thorities say all good schools should do.” 

The community is becoming increasingly 
aware that something is happening in its 
schools, something which it heartily ap- 
proves. Take the Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tion as an example. It showed its strength 
in backing school progress last year. En- 
rollment in the several Waco units is snow- 
balling to a hitherto unheard of number for 
the 1948-49 season. The personnel work 
done by the teachers has received favorable 
comment in local welfare meetings and 
state mental hygiene workshops. In recogni- 
tion of this phase of community progress, 
the Waco Chamber of Commerce recently 
appointed its first Education Committee to 
which four school people were named. 

Both teachers and patrons realize that 
perfection is an ever changing goal far 
away in the distance. Mutual satisfaction, 
however, will exist as long as understanding 
of the child and placing his welfare first 
continue to be the force that motivates the 
schools, and as long as layman and teacher 
move forward together to care for his needs. 
The invincible power is not you, nor I, but 
we. 


That Spelling Problem Can Be Licked 


Not only is it possible to build a sound 
basic program of spelling in modern schools, 
but age-old spelling problems can be elim- 
inated. Spelling problems must be solved 
if the challenges of a highly social society 
are to be met. 

These words may seem brazen in the 
eyes of those who have been mourning the 
fate of the poor spellers turned out by 
modern schools. 

In old English and early American times 
accuracy of communication was not a preb- 
lem for the average man because of the sim- 
plicity of the social structure. Since society 
has become more complex and opportuni- 
ties for writing have become greater for 
the average man, more attention has had to 
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be given to the form of written thought. 
Through development of the printing press, 
wider use of the dictionary in standardized 
word forms, and more demand for writing, 
the mastery of spelling has become exceed- 
ingly important. Today it is necessary for 
nearly all individuals to acquire the skill 
of spelling. 

Most of the expressed anxiety regarding 
poor spellers is unnecessary if the impor- 
tant factors involved in spelling are con- 
sidered carefully. There are six factors 
which, if handled properly, will form a 
sound and complete spelling program. 


These six factors are: (1) vocabulary, (2) 
teaching procedure, (3) incidental learning, 
(4) efficient methods of learning, (5) diag- 
nosis of 


spelling. 


disabilities, and (6) functional 


The Needed Spelling Vocabulary 


Strangely enough, aside from a few hun- 
dred basic words, authorities have been 
unable to agree on the words pupils must 
learn in order to write adequately. In gen- 
eral, needed spelling words are determined 
by the immediate needs of children, the 
needs of adults, the types of written work 
required in vocational and social life, and 
even by geographic location. 

Many lists of words have been published 
and advocated for use in building writing 
vocabularies. By providing planned writ- 
ing opportunities for children and combin- 
ing these with a variety of enrichment 
words taken from many sources, pupils will 
develop adequate writing vocabularies. A 
child’s spelling list should be made up of 
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the words he needs in writing and enrich- 
ment words provided by the teacher. The 
needs of children and the number of words 
used in writing will differ from child to 
child. This means that each child will de- 
velop and use his own words. Each child 
will learn the words he needs to become a 
good writer. 

The true determiner of vocabularies is 
the interest and desire to write. Through 
using spelling words in writing the child 
gains security and confidence. A new word 
or an old word written incorrectly needs 
special attention to become useful. Why 
not use the errors made and the words 
needed in the child’s daily writing as the 
basis of vocabulary building for each child? 


Teaching Procedures 


Extensive research has shown that the 
range of spelling ability and the range of 
achievement of pupils in any grade are 
great. Although many successful teaching 
procedures ca4n be used profitably in group 
methods of instruction, a successful proce- 
dure must pay attention to the individual 
needs of the pupils and must offer individ- 
ual instruction as well. 

Schools vary widely in length of time 
spent in spelling instruction and in the 
total number of words taught. The number 
of new words taught should depend upon 
the individual child, upon the size of his 
word lists, upon the extent to which he 
writes, and upon the number of reviews 
necessary. The total number of words each 
child learns also depends upon the amount 
of attention given the development of other 
abilities such as dictionary usage, develop- 
ment of written expression, amount of em- 
phasis upon “the fundamentals” of gram- 
mar, and many other variable factors. The 
amount of time spent on spelling depends 
upon the extent to which time is provided 
for spelling. Spelling should be given no 
more time than its importance in relation 
to other subjects warrants, but it should 
receive its full share of the time. 

There has been considerable criticism of 
the word-list procedure of presentation on 
the basis that it does not embody meaning 
of the words. There is evidence on the other 
hand to indicate that words taught in lists 
produce some advantage over sentence pres- 
entation from the standpoint of efficiency 
of learning. Using and learning the words 
as they are needed in writing should be the 
guide for teaching procedure. This is much 
better than either the word-list or sentence 
methods of presentation. 

Many of our schools still stick to the 
word-list presentation. The small gain 
claimed in efficiency does not justify the 
wide preference given this technique. 

Spelling rules definitely have not become 
an answer to the problem of teaching spell- 
ing. A few rules are useful and might well 
be taught when maturity and progress of 
the pupils warrant their use. The use of 
rules should, however, consume only a 
minor part of attention in teaching spelling. 
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Opinions differ too widely on the impor- 
tance of pronunciation, homonyms, syn- 
onyms, size of groups, time allotment, and 
other such items in the spelling program to 
count on any of these to solve spelling 
problems. 

Two teaching procedures stand out which 
must be included: an initial method of 
learning words and a procedure of word 
maintenance. Many programs do not suc- 
ceed in giving the child a method for learn- 
ing his words the first time he studies them. 
Learning is never attained by some pupils, 
and others learn their words only after 
many failures. A good teaching procedure 
should make sure that each child rapidly 
and efficiently learns his words the first 
time he tries. Once the child learns his new 
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words to the point where he can write them 
from memory, he must then maintain these 
words until they become truly a usable 
part of his regular writing vocabulary, 
Thus the child needs a planned program 
of review for new words. 

These initial learning and maintenance 
procedures will be considered in a later 
article. Likewise, the factors of incidental] 
learning, efficiency, diagnosis of disabilities 
and functional spelling will be considered 
in this later article. 

In solving spelling problems it must be 
remembered that a spelling program which 
requires the mere memorizing of lists of 
words and the storing of these away for 
possible use some future date is in reality 
no spelling program at all. ; 


TODAY, IT IS “WE” 
C. C. Trillingham, Ph.D.’ 


If there ever was a time when a school 
superintendent could do a one-man, lone- 
wolf job of operating a public school sys- 
tem, that day is past. 

Because of the many varied responsibili- 
ties placed upon public education today 
and because of the multiplicity of compli- 
cated problems that have faced the schools 
during and since World War II, the schools 
today stand at the crossroads of American 
life. Sooner or later, every important prob- 
lem of the community comes to the desk 
of the superintendent of schools. 

Problems of schoolhousing, salary sched- 
ules, personnel, curriculum improvement, 
and the rest of them are no longer the prob- 
lems of the superintendent or board alone. 
They are the community’s problems. 

Regardless of his training, experience, or 
personal traits, the school head who at- 
tempts to “retain control” in his own strong 
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EDUCATION AND PEACE 

It is absolutely imperative that all people, 
particularly educators and political leaders, un- 
derstand completely, that as long as a single 
nation uses education as a means of propagating 
war, it would «mount to national suicide for any 
other nation to go “all out” in education for 
peace. ... Peace cannot be taken for granted. 
It cannot be attained without intelligent plan- 
ning, extreme effort, and some sacrifice. There 
is a very real threat of war which must be re- 
moved before the efforts of schools throughout 
the world can be united and focused upon the 
great task of providing a kind of education that 


will nurture and sustain international peace. — 
Supt. Ivan C. Nicholas, Ladue, Mo. 
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hands is doomed to become a bitter victim 
of circumstance rather than to remain the 
captain of his soul. 

The people of the community who pro- 
vide the pupils and who pay the bills are 
entitled to a share in the enterprise. After 
all, the folks who dip into their pockets and 
raise more state funds for education, who 
vote bonds for school buildings, and who 
vote increased tax rates for operation of 
school programs have the right to be con- 
cerned with the program and the product 
of the schools. 

Likewise, the shortage of fully trained 
teachers, the public interest in the further 
professionalization of teaching, and the re- 
cent demands of organized teachers’ groups 
have resulted increasingly in the teacher 
becoming an important member of the team 
instead of a mere hired hand. 

The obvious answer has been for the 
superintendent, the board, the teachers, and 
the public to meet around a common table 
for the consideraiton of school and com- 
munity problems. The superintendent is no 
longer the boss. Rather he is chief co-ordi- 
nator in a co-operative enterprise. 

It is most heartening to observe a de- 
cided trend in some parts of the country 
toward greater and greater co-operation 
among those who have a stake in improv- 
ing the program of the schools. 

Numerous superintendents and_ boards 
have organized advisory councils consisting 
of representative lay citizens. Likewise, 
representative teachers are participating in 
the deliberations at board meetings and are 
sharing in the formulation of programs and 
the solution of problems. All of this is in 
the right direction and can result only in 
better educational services to children and 
youth. 
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For Better School Administration — 
Ere 


What Schoolmen Should 


Know About Unions Kermut Eby' 


During the autumn quarter at the Uni- 
versity a colleague asked me to speak to a 
group of future teachers on the subject, 
What Teachers Should Know About 
Unions. I welcomed the opportunity. 
Primarily because it has been my good 
fortune to live in two worlds, labor and 
education, at six-year intervals for the 
past 18 years. And, periodically through- 
out these years, I have tried to interpret 
teachers and teacher problems to trade- 
unionists and trade-unions their role in 
society to teachers. 

Now I am a teacher again after six excit- 
ing years as Director of Research and Edu- 
cation of CIO. From this experience and 
hundreds of sessions with workers, I have 
gleaned a few impressions of worker atti- 
tudes. I pass them on to you for what they 
are worth. My only request, before you 
accept or reject my conclusions, is go find 
out for yourself! The opportunity to meet 
trade-unionists, and their leaders, is avail- 
able to practically every teacher. Begin by 
asking your pupils if any of their fathers 
belong to unions. Then get acquainted with 
them, go to a union meeting, pick up some 
union literature, and read it! Do these 
simple things and a new world will open 
to you, and you will not need secondhand 
impressions such as these which follow. 

Teachers and school officials who would 
know labor should begin with an under- 
standing of the social and economic com- 
position of the larger American community 
and then follow with an acquaintanceship 
with their immediate one and they will dis- 
cover our American community is increas- 
ingly becoming one of wage earners — men 
and women dependent on weekly or 
monthly pay checks for their daily bread. 
Most recent figures report 46,000,000 
Americans in this category, and the largest 
component of the group are industrial 
workers, men and women who produce the 
goods and services which make our ma- 
terial civilization the envy of the world. 
Sixteen million of these workers are organ- 
ized in the AFL, CIO, UMW, the RR 
brotherhoods, and independent unions. 
Thousands of the unorganized are being or- 
ganized yearly, and we can look forward to 
an organized labor movement of 30 to 40 
millions or more in the not too distant 
future. These millions here, and there 
brothers around the world, are on the 
march. Theirs is the base from which the 
political decisions of uncounted tomorrows 
will be made. Because this is so true, social 
science teachers in particular should under- 
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stand why those individuals and groups 
who are interested in power for revolution- 
ary ends gravitate to the labor movement, 
and seek to control it. Included among 
these groups are the Communists, both 
Stalinists and Trotskyites, several denom- 
inations of Socialists, the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists, etc. When teach- 
ers understand these struggles and if pos- 
sible watch them in process, they will begin 
to understand what is happening in France, 
in China, and to a greater or less degree 
in every nation of the world. They may 
even understand the nature of the revolu- 
tion they are living through and which they 
are called on to interpret almost daily. 
They may even understand that there can 
be no peace until the upward-thrusting 
masses have achieved an equilibrium be- 
tween their present desires and their ulti- 
mate fulfillment. 


Status as Impelling Motive 


For years, I used to put economic secu- 
rity first as the impelling motive for union 
organization. I no longer do so. It seems 
to me status is more important. By status 
I mean the personality fulfillment which 
comes with a belief that a man is mastering 
his job, not being mastered by it, plus a 
conviction that his organization, the union, 
gives him an instrument through which he 
can make his will felt. This drive for status 
is doubly important for arriving at an un- 
derstanding of union officers. Usually they 
are men who have had no opportunity for 
leadership until a union was formed in 
their plant. Once, the thrill of leadership 
and power is experienced a union leader 
resists any political reversal which would 
return him to assembly line or punch press; 
hence, the union bureaucracy. Workers like 
all other people want to be more than mere 
automatons. A recent poll best illustrates 
this frustration of workers; 70 per cent of 
those sampled where unhappy at their job, 
while some 85 per cent of an equal number 
of professional and administrative people 
said they were happy at theirs. Another 
study indicated that 46 per cent of manage- 
ment thought wages were the chief concern 
of workers and contributed most to in- 
dustrial peace. On the other hand only 
8 per cent of the workers believed wages 
were the first consideration. So, perhaps 
workers are not too different from creative 
teachers who receive their satisfactions in 
their teaching, and who deserve adequate 
pay primarily because it frees them to de- 
velop the more abiding satisfactions. 

The desire for security on the part of 
the workers ranks next to status. By secu- 
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rity I mean the assurance that the job at 
which the worker is employed will continue 
and the pay will be high enough so his 
family can have all the necessities of life 
plus some of its amenities. 

In other words, mere subsistence is not 
enough! It is this desire for security which 
causes men to join unions. Workers believe 
furthermore as demonstrated in all recent 
union shop elections that unions contribute 
to the achievement of this security. In this, 
there is a marked reversal of the commonly 
emphasized philosophy stressed in many 
schools, and believed by too many gradu- 
ates, namely that a man can achieve his 
security through individual rather than 
group effort. It might even be argued that 
the natural evolution of such thinking was 
responsible for the results in the last elec- 
tion. 

Examination of union programs will show 
an increasing emphasis on welfare legisla- 
tion, such as social security, health, mini- 
mum wages, housing, etc. Contract negotia- 
tions no longer deal primarily with wages, 
hours and working conditions. So-called 
fringe issues, such as annual wages, retire- 
ment schemes, group insurance, receive in- 
creasing consideration. 


Social Improvement Asked by Labor 


I wonder if teachers and school officials 
realize that a study of the resolutions of 
labor conventions stress social questions 
above all other issues. For example 75 per 
cent of last year’s CIO resolutions dealt 
with such subjects as U. S. Aid to Educa- 
tion, Fair Labor Standards, Children, Child 
Labor, Crusade for Children, Women 
Workers, Safety, Soil Conservation, and 
Worker’s Education. Nor is this emphasis 
a recent one. Organized labor as every in- 
telligent person knows has the most con- 
sistent record of any American group in 
its support of public education and social 
legislation. Alert teachers know they can 
always find allies from among the ranks 
of the workers when their program needs 
political support. President Murray of CIO 
takes great pride in the fact that he served 
as a member of the Pittsburgh board of 
education for more than 20 years. Today, 
his example is being followed by more and 
more labor men and workers. 

This drive for security has less comfort- 
ing aspects than these I have analyzed. 
Acquaintance with workers, studying their 
reactions has convinced me, they will never 
again accept the consequences of depression 
as passively as they did from 1929 to 1939. 
Since 1940, the workers of America have 
experienced full employment. True it was 
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only achieved as a by-product of military 
preparedness, or war and its aftermath, but 
these war experiences strengthen the work- 
ers’ conviction that America can and must 
do as much in peace as was accomplished 
as a by-product of war and preparation for 
war. 

Thinking trade-unionists believe further- 
more that their demands for a greater share 
of this world’s goods is not a purely selfish 
demand. The maintenance of a full em- 
ployment economy, at present high levels 
of production is only possible if the workers 
as consumers have the money to buy back 
the goods our machines produced. In other 
words union leaders say we cannot have 
mass production without mass consump- 
tion, and continuous mass consumption is 
dependent on an ever closer balance be- 
tween purchasing power and the volume 
of goods and services produced. Profits, 
particularly uninvested and idle ones, labor 
economists argue, are dangerous in our 
kind of economy. Hence, the insistence on 
a balanced relationship between wages, 
prices, and profits. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
argue labor’s wage case, instead it is my 
ambition to stimulate teachers and school 
officials to examine labor’s argument and 
see if there is any validity to its contention 
that farmers do not prosper unless workers 
prosper, and small business and _ profes- 
sionals — such as doctors and teachers — 
are more closely allied in their interests to 
workers than they are to monopoly capital. 


Political Action and the Unions 

It is at this point, that the greatest 
struggle is being waged for the minds of 
teachers. Business organizations send their 
propaganda to schools emphasizing free en- 
terprise and attempting to identify it with 
the American way. Labor replies, and con- 
tends that human rights always transcend 
property rights. Teachers who do not want 
to be propped up by an equal amount of 
arguments from all sides could make a real 
contribution to intellectual freedom by ex- 
amining the issues and publishing their own 
conclusions for fellow teachers and stu- 
dents. 

But more of this later. Political action 
and legislation naturally follow the forma- 
tion of strong and alert unions. Interest in 
legislation is a direct outgrowth of the 
trade-unionists’ conviction that collective 
bargaining and contracts with management 
are not enough to insure the workers’ 
economic security. They have experienced 
too many depressions, have seen too many 
plants closed by cancellation of war con- 
tracts, and have suffered too much inflation 
to believe that social gains can be protected 
without legislation. 

This mighty emphasis on political action 
was most recently pioneered by the CIO, 
but in the last election the AFL was almost 
equally active. In both organizations tre- 
mendous educational programs are carried 
on to develop an understanding of labor’s 
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program. Schools and discussion groups are 
run to develop the more advanced, pam- 
phlets and films are used for the beginners, 
and great rallies are held for everyone. 

This education program stresses the 
moral and civic responsibilities of the 
worker. Labor, its more responsible leaders 
believe, “cannot win friends and influence 
people” if it fails to consider the interests 
of the total community, nor if it fails to 
carry its load in the support of and leader- 
ship in community organizations. In other 
words, organized labor must not be satisfied 
to be a mere pressure group. With power 
must go responsibility. 

Teachers and school officials should know 
about this growing civic consciousness on 
the part of labor, particularly, since its 
development is dependent on a well-de- 
veloped adult education program. Teachers 
can be helpful in such a program. They 
have the goods to sell and the workers need 
their products. 

Ours is a complicated world, so com- 
plicated in fact, that I sometimes wonder 
if any of us can know enough to make in- 
telligent decisions. But we must not be de- 
feated where democracy is weak, the only 
sole cure is more education and more 
democracy. 


What Unionists Want to Learn 

Incidentally, workers have some rather 
clear impressions about the kind of knowl- 
edge they need to be effective trade-union- 
ists. Public speaking, Robert’s Rules of 
Order, and public relations information 
always rank high in their requests for help. 
They believe, of course, that one cannot 
advance in union or political circles unless 
one can speak fluently, and master the par- 
liamentary techniques. Perhaps they are 
right. 

All this discussion up to this point in- 
dicates that the workers both historically 
and now believe that education contributes 
an opportunity for advancement and the 
achievement of a fuller life. To many also 
it is a tool they can use or their children 
can use to advance in the social scale. This 
latter point is particularly true in the case 
of first generation Americans. I never will 
forget an experience which was mine some 
years ago, when I tried to sell South Shore 
Vocational High School (Chicago) and its 
in-service training program to a group of 
Slavic, Mexican, and Negro American steel- 
worker shop stewards. Their first ques- 
tion was, “Is Latin taught?” On inquiry I 
discovered, they were determined their chil- 
dren were not going into the shop, and 
Latin was believed the prerequisite for law 
and medicine! 

Again, it is not this personal faith in 
education as a means to a greater opportu- 
nity for the worker which I wish to discuss 
at this time, it is rather, the belief on the 
part of the workers that contemporary edu- 
cation is too much tied to the status quo, 
and that teachers too often are the hand 
maids of what is instead of what should be. 
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Putting it bluntly, labor believes there js 
too much of a tendency on the part of 
educators to gloss over the ills of our ac. 
quisitive society. They want more men to 
eradicate the evils of today, informed, in. 
telligent and aggressive workers, who know 
their rights and are willing to fight for 
them. 

So, workers feel that schools and colleges 
and teachers are too much apart from the 
social order to which (they) the workers 
belong; too much an agent of the status 
quo. The more alert unionists are beginning 
to believe, furthermore, that the knowledge, 
values, and beliefs which the schools trans- 
mit do not bring about the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 

Because of this feeling, labor is de- 
termined in the future on being represented 
on more boards of education, and when in- 
formed will seek to ascertain if modern 
curricula give proper emphasis to labor and 
its problems, and how labor-management 
relations are handled in textbooks. Just 
recently a prominent labor leader indicated 
to me a willingness to spend a considerable 
sum of money to investigate bias in text- 
books. 

What I have said about the elementary 
and secondary schools is felt many times 
more emphatically in the case of the col- 
leges and universities and most of the pro- 
fessors. Consequently, there is a marked 
distrust of the intellectual in the ranks of 
labor. Even when he casts his lot with us, 
he is not to be trusted, I have often been 
told. He (the intellectual) has never voted 
with his feet, never actually participated in 
the struggle for a better world. 

Recently, however, American colleges 
and universities have developed a real in- 
terest in Worker’s Education. And in the 
future it may be the colleges and their 
liberal intellectuals who will give America’s 
labor stimulus comparable to that given the 
British labor movement by the British in- 
tellectuals. It is certainly true that we need 
scientists who have the leisure to do re- 
search and arrive at conclusions free from 
the constant pressure of the daily crisis 
which prevails in most union offices. 

Today, labor is seeking help for its most 
educational program by supporting a Labor 
Extension Bill comparable to that enjoyed 
by the farmers. This legislation would make 
possible a more thorough adult education 
program for workers, and its support is 
indicative of labor’s interest in education 
for self-improvement. 

Teachers and school officials also should 
know that labor’s interest in social legisla- 
tion naturally leads it to an interest in the 
environmental factors which contribute to 
healthy children in a wholesome environ- 
ment. Hot lunches, adequate play facilities, 
health clinics, proper housing, plus enough 
wages for Dad so Mother can look after 
the children are all a part of labor’s pro- 
gram. 

It was just such an emphasis which 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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It Can be Done — 
eS Seen 


Operating Ten First-Grade Classes 
With Only Five Classrooms Harold Spears’ 


10 first-grade classes, and 
5 first-grade classrooms! 

That’s the 2 to 1 formula that faced 
Principal Mary Nolan and her staff at the 
Visitacion Valley Elementary School in San 
Francisco last August as the opening of the 
new school year drew near. The easiest 
solution to the problem was to keep half 
of the children home in the morning and 
the other half home in the afternoon. In 
other words — double shift. 

That type of thinking was easy for any- 
one. Double-shifting is being done all over 
America in overcrowded schools. But Miss 
Nolan wasn’t one to fall for the easiest 
solution. She had served the Valley for 
many years, and had seen it grow from a 
secluded and peaceful little community on 
the southern border of San Francisco to 
one of the city’s most thriving and bulging 
neighborhoods. She had served the parents 
of many of the present crop of school 
children. The war brought workers, a fed- 
eral housing project, and many babies to 
Visitacion Valley. The principal had made 
school adjustments before. She had always 
taken care of all the new children. She 
had never turned one away. 

The cafeteria space had long since been 
given over to classrooms. Then the library 
and the storage rooms were taken over 
by classes. Last year the auditorium was 
finally partitioned into three classrooms. 
But still the children came. The new bun- 
galows that had been promised for this 
fall’s use had been delayed. They wouldn’t 
be ready for another six months after the 
opening of school. In the meantime, there 
was the problem of fitting 10 first-grade 
classes into five rooms. 


Facing the Problem 


In a late August conference on the 
problem, an inventory was taken of the 
factors in the situation. Besides 10 classes 
and 5 classrooms there were also — 10 
willing teachers, some far-better-than-aver- 
age weather, and plenty of space around 
the school. And out of the thinking came 
what might be called the in-and-out-of- 
school program. Two classes would use 
each room together, one being outdoors 
with its teacher while the other is inside. 
The schedule of the two groups are as 
follows: 

The morning-in groups 
9:00—-11:45 classroom work 
11:45-12:45 lunch (outside) 

12:45— 2:30 outdoors program 
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A class of first-graders ready for a 


The morning-out groups 
9:00—-10:45 outdoors program 
10:45-11:45 lunch (outside) 
11:45— 2:30 classroom work 


Dr. Herbert C. Clish, superintendent of 
schools, has encouraged this program from 
the time it was merely a conference table 
idea. 

A planning meeting at the school, just 
before the opening of school, brought to- 
gether the 10 teachers, the principal, gen- 
eral supervisors, and special supervisors of 
art, music, and physical education. Ideas 
were pooled. In the meantime a letter went 
home to the parents of the first graders, 
explaining the problem and the plan. 

Community agencies in the neighbor- 
hood, such as the Community Center and 
the City Recreational Department, con- 
sented to offer their facilities for shelter in 
case the outside study groups were ever 
caught out in inclement weather. 


The Program 
California children, by state law, can 
enter first grade at 5 years and 6 months 
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morning of neighborhood study. 


of age. Which means that much of the first 
semester's work in grade one must be readi- 
ness-type activities that will eventually 
lead into the more formal reading, number, 
and writing programs. First grade teachers 
are in need of interesting activities for 
their groups. 

It is surprising how many educationally 
profitable things there are for children to 
do outdoors, when an enterprising teacher 
is around. The ten “walking classrooms” 
have found much to see and talk about — 
much that has been carried back into the 
classroom work. For instance, a_ typical 
co-operative story that we found in one 
classroom one morning read: 


We went to a nursery. 

George saw many red roses. 

Joseph saw many green plants. 

We saw cabbages and beans. 

We saw many pretty flowers. 

We saw brown chickens. 

We saw white chickens. 

Stephen saw a dirt-loader. 

We would like to visit the nursery again. 
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There'll be lots to talk about in the classroom after watching the cement workers. 


Besides the Nursery 


The nursery, just two blocks from the 
school, proved to be one of the most inter- 
esting sources of readiness experiences. As 
reported by one teacher, it even called for 
a bit of clearing up of misconceptions. One 
child, on the first trip past the glass hot- 
houses, told his mates, ‘‘This is where they 
keep the babies.” 

Some of the most promising outcomes of 
the walks in the neighborhood, as reported 
by one teacher, were: 

1. Having a greater interest in the things 
commonly taken for granted, as mailboxes, 
fire alarm boxes, street names, house num- 
bers, and safety signs. 

2. Wanting to know the reason for 
things, as, “Why is the moon in the sky 
during the day?” 

3. Clearing up misconceptions, as the 
one about the nursery. 

4. Learning to respect the property of 
others, as not to walk on lawns and not to 
pull flowers. 

5. Appreciating care in homes, as learn- 
ing to admire clean, well-kept yards and 
property. 

6. Taking the responsibility of leader- 
ship for the group. Good leaders always 
stop at a street crossing; good leaders are 
always in front of the line; good leaders 
do not run. Leaders in this class keep their 
position for one week, unless demoted for 
violation of the rules; then they go to the 
end of the line as rear guards and the next 
couple move up to assume leadership. 

7. Finding answers to questions through 
interviews. They have talked to the street 
cleaner about his rotating brooms; to the 
construction crew about the names of their 


machines, why they were digging in the 
street; and to the men who were stenciling 
the safety signs on the street near the 
school. 

The experiences outside carry back into 
the classroom program, as indicated by the 
co-operative story quoted above. Science 
tables display samples of shrubs, trees, 
flowers, and seeds. Most of the discussion 
concerning nature study is carried on dur- 
ing the walks. 

Co-operative stories are written around 
the observation outside, and these stories 
are usually illustrated. Other art work in- 
side reflects the outdoor program. How- 
ever, one teacher observed that when her 
children painted freely in the classroom 
they reverted to the symbolic level. 

The close interest in the steam shovel 
helping on the near-by lot led to the read- 
ing of “Mike Mulligan and His Steam 
Shovel.” The children learned of the many 
types, and that the one they had observed 
was really a Diesel shovel. 

“Little Black Bug” and ‘Fuzzy Cater- 
pillar” were two poems that tied in with 
outside observations, as well as _ stories 
about ladybugs, butterflies, pill bugs, and 
grasshoppers. 

Some of the dramatization that ordi- 
narily would have been done inside, be- 
came an outside activity. For instance, 
“The Three Little Pigs’ and “Little Red 
Riding Hood” were staged by one class on 
a near-by hillside. 

Playing games, reading stories, singing 
songs, drills and games in number work, 
observing and discussing cattle on the hill- 
side, teaching traffic safety, observing tree 
and hill formations, noticing coloring in 
nature, and practicing good manners in 
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public have been common activities cay. 
ried forward outside the building. 

Most teachers were surprised to find go 
much number work in the neighborhood, 
Besides counting children and houses, num. 
ber lessons have been taken from the num. 
bers on the houses on the street and those 
on the license plates of the parked automo. 
biles. There have been leaves and petals to 
count on the plants in the fields. Oral 
counting by 2’s, 5’s, and 10’s has been 
done on the hikes. Cards, balls, and bean 
bags have found their place in outdoor 
number work. 

Vocabulary is extended noticeably. Flats, 
apartments, houses, and project homes are 
now common equipment in the language of 
most of the children. The various materials 
of construction are commonly noted. 

Centers of interest visited on foot in the 
Visitacion Valley neighborhood have ip- 
cluded: 

The firehouse 

The library 

The grocery store 

. A farm 

The railroad yards 

The bank 

The nursery 

The parks 

. The school building project 
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Advantages and Disadvantages 


For the first-semester first graders the in- 
and-out program is a real boon to readiness 
instruction. The early entrance age of 5 
years 6 months that is law in California 
invites a broad experience program for the 
first half of the first grade. In this respect 
the lack of rooms at Visitacion Valley has 
been an educational blessing in disguise. 
The second-semester work in the classrooms 
should reflect the benefits of this outside 
program. 

The “out” part of the in-and-out-program 
has presented its difficulties. For instance 
— wet lawns, no place to sit down at times; 
tired little legs when the walks were too 
long; limited lavatory facilities; unrest in 
the afternoon classroom after prolonged 
outside activity; and the insecurity some 
children feel in not having a “home base” 
at their disposal all day. Teachers working 
in such a program must appreciate the 
physical limitations of the five- and six- 
year-olds, and set activities accordingly. 

Some of the parents have at times 
doubted the advisability of so much out- 
side work, but of course they have not had 
the chance to experience the alternative of 
having their children at home half the day. 
For the most part, the patrons of the school 
have supported the plan. 

Teachers generally feel that the group 
that has the room in the morning has an 
educational advantage over the one that 
doesn’t come into the room until afternoon. 
But at the same time they recognize the 
enrichment that comes from the neighbor- 
hood activities. 

Likewise there is likely to be confusion 
in going and coming when two groups and 
two teachers use one room. Especially, the 
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Number work out in the field where there are plenty of leaves and 


teachers of the upper first-grade classes 
feel a pressure of time in accomplishing the 
more formal work that their children are 
ordinarily ready for. 

This type of program calls for a certain 
temperament in a teacher for it is a pro- 
gram that only the imaginative and the 
energetic teacher can capitalize upon. Each 
of these ten teachers’ will soon have a room 
of her own, for the addition to the building 
is nearing completion. But once in their 
new rooms, it is almost certain that most 
of them will not be content to limit their 
outdoor program to the recess periods. Five 
months in the open will have left its im- 
print upon their methods. The outdoors will 
continue to come into the classroom activi- 
ties. 

What about the future of Visitacion Val 
ley? This school of over a thousand chil- 
den is one of San Francisco’s 86 public 
elementary schools. The stork was no 
stranger in the Valley during the war. Even 
as the new school unit opens soon, the 
problem of numbers will persist. More 
building is planned. 

San Francisco has grown from 600,000 
to over 800,000 since the beginning of the 
war. Furthermore birth rates have been 
high. But the school system has not double 
shifted during this growth emergency and 


The ten teachers who have operated the ‘‘In-and-out 
Progran are: Donna Anderson, Mary Barber, Natalie 
Kennedy, Virginia Sullivan, Virginia Margri, Emelia Res 
tani, Zella Hengel, Chrystal Nicoletti, Louis Galli, and 
Eleanc Orsi 
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will never do so. It is proud of this record 
and will fight to maintain it. School buses 
transport older children from crowded areas 
to vacant classrooms in the sections of 
town less blessed with children. The citizens 
of the city last November went to the polls 
and approved four to one a bond levy of 
$49,875,000 for new school buildings. 

While these buildings are going up, we 
feel that the climate of our city and the 
temperament of our teachers provide us 
with the new in-and-out-of-school program 
as an emergency measure for first-grade 
classes. It has been proved at Visitacion 
Valley 
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FEDERAL AID BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill to provide federal aid to the state sys 
tems of public education in the amount of $300,- 
000,000 per year has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah. Thirteen 
senators have joined in the bipartisan sponsorship 
of the bill, which has the support of President 
lruman. 

In accordance with the terms of the bill no 
state will receive less than $5 for each child of 
school age. Allocation of the funds is to be in 
proportion to the number of children to be edu 
cated and in inverse proportion to the wealth of 
the state. Special funds are to be provided fo: 
separate racial groups 

Secretary Willard Givens, of the National Edu- 
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petals to count. 


cation Association, has expressed the hope that 
the bill will be enacted in time so that its provi- 
sions for the equalization of educational opportu- 
nity will go into effect when the schools convene 
in September. 


BOND ISSUE SUCCESSFUL 


The school board of District No. 50, Westmin- 
ster, Colo., on December 29, 1948, held a success- 
ful bond-issue campaign for $200,000, to finance 
a new school building program for the erection 
of an elementary school and the enlargement of 
the local high school 

Of the total bonds voted, only $87,000 will be 
issued immediately. The rest will be issued as 
needed in connection with the outlays for the 
new buildings to be erected. 

Preceding the election, the school board and 
the superintendent of schools made an extensive 
study of the local community and of the school 
system, to determine the needs for the extension 
of the school plant, and the broadening of the 
school instructional program. The plan worked 
out by the board of education for the financing 
of the new buildings is such that an additional 
burden on old taxpayers will be practically elim- 
inated. An attractive pamphlet entitled, “A Mes- 
sage of Importance to All Residents of School 
District 50” was distributed among the school 
patrons and citizens. The pamphlet very effec- 
tively called attention to the terrific crowding of 
the present schools and the necessity of providing 
new shops, new homemaking and science rooms, 
and additional playgrounds. The entire study was 
conducted under the direction of S. Clay Coy, 
superintendent of schools 
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® Hartford, Conn. The school board has pre- 
pared a budget for 1949 calling for five and a half 
million dollars, or an increase of $590,000 over 
1948. The board has asked for an increase of 


$394,540 in teachers’ salaries, and in other salaries 
an increase of $78,336 
































































The Challenge of SCHOOL BOARD Service 


A Summary Statement for the 28th Annual Convention of the Washington State 
School Directors’ Association at Everett, Washington, November 30—December 2, 1948 


J Burton Vasche* 


A school system is just as strong as its leadership. The Amer- 
ican people have delegated the direction of its public schools to 
elective school directors who in turn are responsible for the 
statement of policies, for the selection of personnel, and for the 
general supervision of the educational program. The work of the 
school board is important work for it includes services and 
activities upon which develop the educational opportunities pro- 
vided for all of the community’s youth. 

The key question “What makes a good school director?” may 
be answered in part by the use of the following check list. By 
means of this thermometer you may evaluate your own work, 
with your temperature indicating those areas in which you may 
wish to strengthen your board service. 


I. Are you concerned primarily with the welfare of all youth in 
the school district? 

1. Is every detail in your school system aimed at meeting the 
needs of boys and girls? 

2. Is every youth given full opportunity to develop those skills 
and abilities essential to happy, successful home and community 
living P 

3. Are democratic procedures utilized in every board relation- 
ship and in every part of the school program? 

4. Do you make all decisions upon the basis of the greatest 
good of the greatest number P 

5. Do you keep yourself informed as to the success of the 
school program in meeting pupil needs P 


Il. Do you know the educational program of your own school 
system? 

6. Are you acquainted personally with all teachers and other 
employees of your school system? 

7. Do you discuss their problems with them in frequent, in- 
formal chats? 

8. Are you familiar with courses of study, staff bulletins, books, 
and other materials used in the classroom? 

9. Do you visit the school a number of times each year to 
observe its functioning at firsthand? 

10. Does the board have reports on instruction included on 
the agenda of all regular monthly meetings P 


Ill. Do you, at all times, work with the interest of the community 
at heart? 


ll. Is the educational program placed first in all board con- 
siderations ? 

12. Are issues and policies — and not personalities — empha- 
sized in each of the decisions? 

13. Can it be said that neither you nor a friend has ever 
profited materially from your board service P 

14. Do you keep the public informed as to board activities — 
through regular newspaper and radio releases, reports to service 
clubs and other community groups, and discuss answers to ques- 
tions from patrons? 

15. Does the public know that you are always happy to receive 
their suggestions concerning the improvement of school services? 


IV. Do you look to your superintendent for the professional 
leadership necessary to successful administration of your 
school system? 


16. Has your board and the superintendent formulated to- 


"Director of Publications, Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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gether clear-cut policies by means of which all responsibilities 
are clearly stated? 

17. Is the superintendent given full responsibility for the ad. 
ministration of the school ? 

18. Is your main service that of policy making and survey of 
the operation of the school system? 

19. Do friendly relations characterize your board and school 
system P 

20. Do you work through the superintendent in all relations 
with staff personnel and with parent groups? 


V. Does your board follow established business procedures in 
its work? 


21. Do you have regular meetings scheduled for a full year, 
with times and places included in the written schedule? 

22. Are special meetings planned well in advance and held 
when all members can be present P 

23. Does the superintendent prepare a complete agenda for 
each meeting and do you study this agenda and accompanying 
materials carefully before you go to the meeting? 

24. Is every meeting organized so that a maximum amount of 
business is transacted in a short period of time? 

25. Are all of the board materials arranged in neat and well. 
indexed, readily accessible style? 


VI. Are you active in the program of county and state associa- 
tions of school boards? 


26. Have you paid your membership dues for the current year? 

27. Do you attend all meetings of your county unit? 

28. Have you done your share as a member and as an officer 
to make your county association a strong educational agency? 

29. Do you read carefully materials sent to you relating to 
school board service, including reports from your superintendent, 
from the county superintendent of schools, from the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, from the state executive secretary, 
and other sources? 

30. Do you make every effort to attend your annual state 
conventions P 


VII. Do you co-operate at all times with the work and interests 
of other professional groups? 


31. Are you familiar with the program and objectives of the 
local teachers association? 

32. Do you accept every invitation to join with the teachers 
association and other groups at meetings and dinners for dis- 
cussion of problems of mutual interest? 

33. Does your board invite the leaders of the employees asso- 
ciation to work with it on matters concerning staff welfare? 

34. Are you active in your co-operation on all legislative 
matters concerning schools? 

35. Are you willing to convert sound suggestions from pro- 
fessional groups into improved school services? 


VIIL. Are you cognizant of basic national and international 
problems and the implications which they hold for public 


education? 


36. Do you have a good picture of educational developments 
throughout the state and nation? 

37. Have you taken time to familiarize yourself with the 
question of federal aid to education? 
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38. Do you know the UNESCO program and have you en- 
couraged your school system to utilize every resource in its 


furtherance F 


39. Does the school board frequently discuss these national 


and international problems? 


40, Have you encouraged teachers to develop sound instruc- 
tion in the area of democratic citizenship, including an analysis 


of national and international problems? 


IX. Do you keep abreast of trends and needs of the local school 


district? 


41. Have you encouraged the development of comprehensive 
studies by school staff members of the educational needs of the 


community P 


42, Do you know the facts regarding the employment picture 
of the community, and the fields in which graduates go upon 


leaving school P 


43. Do you know how effectively teacher time and school 
building facilities are being utilized at the present time? 

44, Do you have the facts concerning enrollment trends and 
the school population to be expected five and ten years henceP 

45. Have you the facts at hand concerning the financial ability 
of your local district and the means by which this support could 


be strengthened P 


Kansas City Leadership in — 
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X. Have you established a long-range program for the strength- 
ening of the educational opportunities of the community? 


46. Are you providing funds and encouragement for the in- 


service growth of teachers P 


47. Do you have plans made for the broadening of curricular 


offerings P 


48. Are you making long-term plans for the construction of 


new buildings and new facilities? 
49. Is your whole school system sponsoring a concerted drive 


life profession P 


to interest qualified boys and girls in selecting education as a 


50. Are you dedicated to making your school a driving force 
in strengthening both community and national life P 

The world today is engaged in a struggle between two ways of 
life. The American public school is the institution which in a 
large measure will determine the future of free men. The local 
community by its interest and support of this great institution 


will contribute greatly to the ideals of peace and freedom. 


The school director is in the position of providing the support 
and direction necessary to the accomplishments of these great 
ends. The future of the world may well rest upon the work of 
the school director in his great responsibility as a molder of 
educational thought and as a leader of educational action. 

By your daily activities in your local communities you are 


rendering distinguished service to America and to the world. 


Educational Research and the Expanding 


Role of Education 
Harold E. Moore! and Arthur W. Gilbert? 


What part will research play in the ‘‘ex- 
panding role of education?” which is being 
so widely considered today? 

Its proper place would seem to be one 
of greater importance than ever before. For 
as schools step outside their familiar bound- 
aries to undertake the direction of learning 
of all kinds and in widely varied circum- 
stances, they must be careful not to dimin- 
ish their real effectiveness. This caution 
applies in three connections: 

1. The functions added to the role of the 
school must be thoroughly analyzed to 
show their relation to a ‘total educational 
program,” to justify their inclusion in that 
program, and to balance possible gains 
against probable losses. In the process of 
expansion there is always the likelihood 
that “growing pains’ may become “chronic 
indigestion.” 

2. With all of the activities into which 
the school may expand there is the con- 
stant obligation to get results efficiently. 
Despite a tendency to minimize “efficiency 
techniques,” particularly in education (be- 
cause one must not expect to be con- 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
tor of Research and Curriculum, Kansas City, Mo. 
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strained by “efficiency” where children and 
their personality development are involved) 
it still remains a basic obligation of school 
authorities to get the greatest possible re- 
turn from the funds that are all too limited, 
to say nothing of avoiding a more serious 
waste —viz., the dissipation of human 
effort by those who would teach. Waste of 
resources — financial and human — is 
never justified. 

3. The expanding staff— necessary to 
the enlarged function of the school — must 
be knit together in more than mere addi- 
tive fashion, if the child is to be well served. 
What influence, beside a sound educational 
philosophy, can permeate the school staff 
to unify and integrate the forces which the 
school brings to bear upon the child? We 
believe that a “research attitude,’ spread 
quite widely through a school system, can 
be of great value. 

These three points emphasize a respon- 
sibility of school administrators — namely, 
to see that adequate study of the educa- 
tional program parallels every step in its 
expansion. Such a study —if it is really 
adequate — will constitute a broad pro- 
gram of educational research. 


Briefly, then, we see educational research 
operation as (1) a steadying force in the 
expansion of school efforts, (2) making pos- 
sible more objective evaluations, (3) im- 
proving the quality of educational services, 
and (4) furnishing a common method of 
approach for all members of the staff. 

It should be noted in passing that the 
results of research activities will also be 
useful in dealing with the lay public, par- 
ticularly in meeting objections which are 
apt to arise. 

Are educational research facilities of this 
type available at present in most of our 
school systems? Are research workers suc- 
ceeding in their efforts to create the re- 
search attitude in large numbers of teach- 
ers? Are educational problems getting the 
systematic and intensive study necessary 
for their solution? Is there sufficient bold- 
ness in tackling our problems, and faith 
that research methods can help in solving 
them? 

For every schoolman, in connection with 
his own particular responsibilities, this 
raises the question, What can an energetic 
program of research accomplish for each of 
us; and how can we put it into effect? 
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It is common to think of the school 
superintendent as a consumer rather than 
as an essential producer of basic research: 
to suggest that it is the superintendent’s 
place to apply the results of research — 
adding from his own experience the nec- 
essary insights and analyses of current 
conditions to make sure that the applica- 
tion is sound. 

Certainly the superintendent and his staff 
will be the most important consumers of 
educational research; but there are good 
reasons for maintaining that today the 
school administrator in a large city — and 
perhaps also in smaller ones — should take 
especial responsibility for carrying on edu- 
cational research as an original producer. 

There is, first, the fact that many of the 
problems which should be the subject of 
research are so conditioned by local factors 
that a local approach is necessary — in 
order to keep the study adjusted to the 
circumstances that will vitally affect the 
outcomes. 


An In-service Training Help 


There is, second, the value attaching to 
research activities as part of a program of 
in-service teacher improvement. Participa- 
tion by teachers in various aspects of a vig- 
orous and practical program of educational 
research can be expected to stimulate the 
further development of skilled teachers — 
perhaps more than by any other means. It 
will certainly tend to promote curriculum 
revision in the most wholesome and effec- 
tive way; i.e., through the direct changes 
produced in teachers as a result of their 
share in the research activity. Quoting 
Peters, “The immense number of well-con- 
trolled inductive studies which constitute 
the findings of a science of education have 
done relatively little to affect classroom 
practice throughout the country, at least 
directly; for they have lain on shelves un- 
known by the rank and file of teachers. The 
constructive projects of local application 
are likely to be put to use at least in the 
communities for which they were made.’ 

And third, there is the beneficial effect 
on the whole school staff which would re- 
sult from a thoroughgoing development of 
the “research attitude” — the insistence of 
basing programs on ascertained fact, the 
willingness to help search for the facts, and 
the mastery of the skills necessary to make 
facts really solve problems. Setting the 
direction of curriculum changes, suggesting 
expansions of the school program, even in- 
sisting on the de-emphasizing of certain 
parts of the curriculum, would be made 
surer and more consistent if such a research 
attitude were generally operating. 

Our point may be summarized by stating 
that in common with a substantial num- 
ber of research and curriculum specialists, 
we believe that one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities for making appreciable improve- 
ment in public education on a large scale is 


*Peters & Traxler, 
Dec., 1945. 


Review of Educational Research, 
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in connection with research projects spon- 
sored by the school system itself. 

This, of course, does not mean neglecting 
research studies coming from laboratory 
schools or from any other source. Neither 
does it mean that the local school system 
must proceed alone in its research activi- 
ties. One of the most profitable develop- 
ments in recent years has been the close 
working relationship established between 
school systems and specialized research 
agencies. Through this relationship, educa- 
tional problems may be more adequately 
defined and techniques worked out to pro- 
duce solutions. It has also been discovered 
that many skills must be developed in order 
to make this kind of co-operative research 
successful. The functions of the local sys- 
tem cannot be taken over by a specialized 
research agency without definite loss to the 
local system; on the other hand, most 
school systems could profit from the special 
research skills of some co-operating group. 

Many instances could be cited of co-op- 
erative research activities already under 
way. One example is the relationship of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute for School 
Experimentation, set up five years ago by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
with a dozen schools and school systems. 
Kansas City has been one of the school 
systems associated with the Institute, and 
has been exploring the possibilities of de- 
veloping research activities within the 
school system and staff itself. Nothing in 
that relationship has weakened the belief 
that it has great promise for the improve- 
ment of education. Of course, not all of the 
initial projects have been equally success- 
ful, and one of the most consistent criti- 
cisms to be made of this kind of activity is 
that critical evaluation of procedures and 
outcomes is not always kept at a desirable 
level. 

We feel satisfied that worth-while results 
have been achieved in such matters as a 
program of work-experience for high school 
students, in determining some of the skills 
needed in co-operative planning, in devel- 
oping critical points in a program of gen- 
eral education, and in teaching health. 
From all of these activities there have been 
leads which, if followed up, will result in 
further desirable changes. 


A Strong Staff Needed 

From the experience of the Kansas City 
Bureau of Research, established in 1914 
by George Melcher, we have come to some 
conclusions about the provisions which 
must be made in order to take full advan- 
tage of research as a means to the im- 
provement of education. It is impossible to 
do more than suggest them here, and of 
course they will be applicable in different 
degrees elsewhere. 

First of all, there must be an adequate 
staff, given specific responsibility for carry- 
ing on research projects. What constitutes 
an “adequate staff’ will depend on the 
magnitude of the problems to be studied, 
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and the speed with which the administra. 
tion wishes to proceed. 

This specialized staff must not be isolated 
to work apart from teachers, principals, and 
directors; nor are their procedures to be 
looked upon as incomprehensible to their 
colleagues. A large part of the success of 
the research office will be due to the sym. 
pathetic understanding of its program 
which can be developed throughout the 
system. 

The idea that the research office is only 
the critical inspection agency of the super- 
intendent must never be allowed to gain a 
foothold among the teachers. Too often 
this has been the unfortunate result of 
concentrating effort on standardized testing 
programs. 

Again, the local research staff should 
have many stimulating contacts with out- 
side sources and, more important still, a 
continuous and active working relationship 
with some specialized nonlocal agency in 
connection with at least some of its 
projects. This is too obvious a point to be 
argued, but the techniques of such a co- 
operative arrangement have not been too 
well developed as yet. 

Some means must be found for keeping 
the whole staff informed of what is being 
done, and interested in the findings. Meet- 
ings and bulletins help, but probably more 
can be done through the personal contacts 
of an increasing number of directors, prin- 
cipals, and teachers who are actively en- 
gaged in the study of educational problems. 

In addition to the staff participation in 
research projects which can be carried on 
during the school year as an integral part 
of one’s professional service, it seems that 
some provision must be made for intensive 
periods of study, at other times when 
classes are not in session. Planning some 
phase of a study, reviewing results, writing 
up descriptions, and making critical judg- 
ments require more time than is commonly 
available during the school year. This state- 
ment implies that all of the above-named 
activities are to be participated in by 
teachers, rather than being the exclusive 
function of the research staff. 

This leads to a final provision which is 
of paramount importance; namely, a con- 
stant high-quality evaluation of the results 
obtained through research activities. There 
will be considerable tendency to substitute 
casual observation and well-intentioned in- 
terest for the rigorous technical procedures 
which must be emphasized in carrying on 
research, whether in local school systems or 
anywhere else, if it is to be characterized 
as a genuine research activity. Unless such 
a careful evaluation of procedures and re- 
sults is carried on, the outcome of research 
projects of this or any other kind will fall 
far short of our reasonable expectation. 

There are other things in education be- 
sides educational research, but in our opin- 
ion we have scarcely begun to realize the 
full potentiality of this instrument for the 
improvement of public school education. 
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A School Board President’s Message — 
EEE 


TO YOU TEACHERS 


What I shall have to say at the begin- 
ning is primarily to be addressed to the 
new teachers. The rest of you have heard 
most of it before. You may safely go to 
sleep. I shall tell your neighbors when to 
wake you up. 

To the new teachers, I say first of all 
that we are glad to see you. They tell us 
that there is a shortage of teachers. I read 
that some districts have a hard time to 
recruit a full complement for their schools. 
We are more fortunately circumstanced. 
We had at least five applicants for every 
position to be filled. For some, there were 
more than that. You are here because our 
superintendent and our principals think 
vou are the pick of the crop. Some of you 
did not even apply. We went after you 
because we heard you were good. We expect 
to like you and we hope you will like us. 

You have discovered by now that in this 
school district the board does not select 
the teachers. That is the function of the 
administrators. We think they can do it 
better than we can. If we ever suspect that 
this confidence is misplaced, heads will roll 
and there will be new administrators. 
Usually the first that the board hears of 
you is when the superintendent recom- 
mends your election; and upon his sugges- 
tion, election is almost automatic. 


Our Teacher Employment Policy 

The same applies to the re-election of 
teachers during the probationary period. 
Should any of you be not recommended 
for re-election, I suggest that you do not 
approach the board or any of its individual 
members. You will be wasting your time 
and ours; and we shall not like it. 

In California, as you know, there is a 
teachers’ tenure law. You acquire tenure 
upon election for the fourth year. Our law 
is so contrived that when a teacher gets 
tenure he gets virtually a vested interest 
in his job. He acquires a right to his salary 
and also to inflict himself upon the stu- 
dents. Personally, I do not approve of this 
statute in its present form. But it is the 
law of the land and we obey. 

The point is that if a mistake is made 
and the wrong person gets tenure, there is 
a burden grievous to be borne upon the 
students and the other teachers for years 
to come. Accordingly we have officially 
directed the superintendent never to recom- 
mend for tenure any teacher unless he is 
prepared to warrant that the person recom- 
mended will make a superior teacher. All 


‘President of the Board of Education, Palo Alto Unified 
School District, Palo Alto, Calif. This is an address which 
Was given to the teachers of Palo Alto at the opening of 

September, 1948 
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doubts are to be 
teachers. 

This is a cold and ruthless policy. Per- 
haps it is even cruel. But it appears to be 
the least of the evil choices presented. We 
intend to pursue it. The schools exist for 
the children. They are not the private 
province of the teachers or of the board. 
It is the welfare of the children which con- 
trols us, and not your welfare as teachers. 
Make no mistake upon that subject. If, 
within your first three years, you do not 
satisfy our administrators that you will 
make a very superior teacher, out you go. 
Period and paragraph. 

You should be warned that our superin- 
tendent has a most excellent spy system. 
You may not see him often. You may think 
he does not know you. But if you could sit 
in on the private sessions of the board, 
while we discuss personnel, you would be 
surprised beyond expression how much he 
knows about you. I do not know what his 
method is. I never asked. But whatever it 
is, it is a good one. 

I have said that we discuss personnel 
questions in private sessions. This seems to 
be a kindly thing to do. All of the rest of 
our business is considered and transacted 
in public. They say that some boards meet 
privately to make their decisions, then 
move out in public to record them. We do 
not work that way. We struggle with our 
problems in public and anyone who is 
curious can watch and listen as we work 
them out. We have neither the wish nor 
the time to do otherwise. 


resolved against the 


An Invitation Extended 


You might be interested in attending 
some of our board sessions. We invite you 
to do so. We meet regularly on the second 
and fourth Mondays of each month, and 
the place is the Professional Library, in the 
Administration Offices. 

Sometimes our meetings are dull. At least 
they seem so to us, and no doubt they will 
appear so to you. But now and then we can 
stage a right smart argument for your en- 
tertainment and often our subjects are 
quite fascinating. During the school year 
our first item of business at each meeting 
consists of a report by some group of 
teachers on what they are doing and why 
they are doing it. It may be the teaching 
of English in the junior high one week and 
the teaching of arithmetic in the third 
grade the next. You may be asked to par- 
ticipate. Some of you certainly will. We 
find that this is the most entertaining part 
of our board work. You will notice that the 
Palo Alto Times always carries an extended 
story on these reports. We think that is a 
good thing for you and for the public. 
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If you decide to come, I can assure you 
that you will not be conspicuous. A num- 
ber of teachers attend regularly and some 
irregularly. I am told that some boards 
resent the attendance of teachers as an 
implied criticism of their work. We take it 
as a compliment. When I first came on the 
board two and a half years ago, hardly 
anyone ever came to our meetings. We 
worked hard; but I often wondered if any- 
one cared. Now I suppose that we average 
about 25 visitors a meeting. That makes us 
think that perhaps we are important and 
that people do care what we do. 


Your Board and Your Work 


Of this I can assure you, and I think 
the older teachers will confirm it, that your 
board of education is most interested in 
your work. That is the only reason we are 
there. I have given serious study to the 
problem, and I am unable to discover any 
conceivable advantage that accrues per- 
sonally to any of our board members from 
the occupancy of that position. On the con- 
trary, it is very costly to us in time and 
effort. As an attorney I am accustomed to 
keeping time records. My ledger sheet 
shows that during my first year on the 
board I spent the equivalent of seven 
weeks’ full time on my board duties. Most 
of this was spent on Saturdays, Sundays, 
evenings, and holidays, but also a good 
many business days were sacrificed to the 
enterprise. Some of my colleagues spend 
more time than I do. 

We think that we can understand most 
of your problems. At least we have been 
exposed to enough education ourselves. We 
ought to understand. You might be inter- 
ested to know that among the five present 
board members, there are five bachelor’s 
degrees, three master’s degrees, two doctor’s 
degrees, and one engineering degree; there 
are also three memberships in Phi Beta 
Kappa and one in Sigma Xi. 

Now this you should know, too. We 
have no spies abroad in the district to 
report to us on your private lives. We lay 
down no rules for you to follow. If any of 
you, and this includes both sexes, wishes 
to smoke a cigarette in private or in public, 
by all means do so. If you wish to drink a 
cocktail or a highball, do so. If you do not 
wish to smoke or drink a cocktail, do not 
do so. Please yourselves. What you do is 
your affair. If any of you girls can wangle 
some dates, do not feel any compulsion to 
take them out of town. You can record it 
that we on the board are in favor of dates; 
and if we thought it our business at all, we 
should probably decide to discriminate in 
favor of the girls who go on dates rather 
than against them. 
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Now there may be a few of our consti- 
tuents who do not agree with the board 
about all of this. Some may believe that 
teachers and administrators, and even 
board members, should all be civic saints 
and martyrs. The board members are not 
saints. We have no intention of becoming 
martyrs. Certainly we should not prescribe 
for you exactions that we do not set for 
ourselves. Should it chance that anyone 
complains because you lead a _ normal 
private life, just refer him to us. We will 
take care of the matter. One of the uses of 
a board of education is to run interference 
for the teachers. 

Of course, we cannot change the fact 
that you are public officials and in the 
public eye. If any one of you becomes in- 
toxicated and drives a car in a meandering 
fashion down the left side of University 
Avenue at high noon of a Saturday, and 
crashes into three cars killing ten people, 
why I assume that your usefulness as a 
teacher would be somewhat impaired. And 
there is little that we could do about it. 


Your Participation in Civic Affairs 

You are not required to participate in 
civic affairs. It is true that many of our 
people are very active in the community. 
The principal of the high school is on the 
City Council. The head of the Physical 
Education Department has been chairman 
of the City’s Recreation Commission. 
Others are active in service clubs, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and in church 
work. Last night’s paper carried the story 
that the new Palo Alto Bird Sanctuary has 
been officially named the Jungerman Sanc- 
tuary in honor of one of the teachers in the 
high school. Of course this made us all very 
proud. (Extended applause). R. J. Junger- 
man is one of our wisest and best teachers. 
Those of you who are in the junior and 
senior high school levels will do well to 
make his acquaintance. 

But these things are not required. They 
are not part of your job content. All that 
we ask of you is to teach — to teach better 
than anyone has ever taught before. It is as 
simple as that. 


A Professional Duty 


Now I suggest that one of the first things 
you should do is to join the Palo Alto 
Teachers’ Association. This is your profes- 
sional organization, and it performs a very 
active part in the administration of per- 
sonnel matters which concern you. I have 
not been put up to this blurb by the officers 
of the association. They did not know that 
I was going to say this; and they do not 
know what I am going to say from here on. 
I speak for the board of education when 
I point out that it is a great convenience 
to us to have an active association ac- 
curately representing all the teachers to 
which we can refer now and then for 
advice. 

Your association has a salary committee, 
representative of all the schools, with 
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which we confer several times a year on 
questions of common interest to all of us. 
While the board cannot delegate to them 
the making of decisions which the law re- 
quires us to decide, we solicit their advice 
and nearly always that advice is followed. 
For the past several years the salary com- 
mittee has been very good indeed. They 
have understood our problems as well as 
we do on the board. Sometimes we take 
the advice of the salary committee even 
against our own better judgment. As an in- 
dividual member, I did so last year with 
respect to certain questions concerning the 
distribution of salary increases. I still think 
I was right, but I had sufficient respect for 
the opinions of the committee that I fol- 
lowed their judgment rather than my own. 

Then your association has an evaluation 
committee which will be increasingly im- 
portant in your affairs. Perhaps you have 
noted that under our salary schedule, in 
order to get certain increases, you are re- 
quired to take additional academic train- 
ing. For two years this committee worked 
on a program whereby travel, independent 
study, outside work, and certain other 
efforts could be substituted for University 
classroom study. They conferred at length 
with the superintendent and several times 
with individual board members. When their 
report was presented last spring its adop- 
tion was recommended by the superintend- 
ent; and the board unanimously made it 
the policy of the district without any 
change whatsoever. It is now part of the 
governance of our schools. The committee 
is to continue. We expect it to assume the 
principal administrative work in the exe- 
cution of the plan. 





— Photo by Harris & Ewing 
Marjorie Brearton, high-school student at 


St. Gabriel’s School, Washington, D. C., 
whose original painting was chosen for the 
cover of the fall, 1948, issue of the “School 
Savings Journal for Classroom Teachers,” 
which is issued twice each year to the 
teachers in the nation’s schools to promote 
the purchase of U. S. Savings Stamps 
and Bonds. 
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There is another reason for joining the 
Palo Alto Teachers’ Association. It ar. 
ranges some very good parties. These are 
not formal teas for cooky pushers. A good 
time is had by all, including the board 
members; for they have been good enough 
to invite us, too. 


A Public Relations Responsibility 


And now it is time for the older teachers 
to wake up. For my last words this morning 
will be of general concern, I hope. You al] 
know that for several years our district has 
been seriously pressed for funds because of 
the state laws placing a limitation on our 
tax rate. Last spring we put to a public 
election the question whether there should 
be an increase of 75 cents in the tax rate 
for a period of five years. 

Several times in the past I have sug- 
gested to you that the teachers are the 
ones who make the public relations of our 
schools. You will also remember that we 
asked you not to participate actively in any 
direct campaign for the increase in the tax 
rate. We did not want anything put over 
on the district by an education machine. 
We wanted a genuine referendum. The vote 
was about five to one for the increase. 

We take this to be a considerable com- 
pliment to you. As a result we shall 
have somewhat more money for the next 
five years and an opportunity to do some 
of the things which we have heretofore 
been unable to do. Of course, we still can- 
not do everything. Actual requests from 
teachers for this year’s budget would have 
required an expenditure about double the 
full 75 cents voted by the people. 

I have said that this increase is for five 
vears. For the current year the rate will 
be up about 24 cents. This leaves us some 
room for further expenditure as our average 
daily attendances increases. 

And this increase is inescapable. For 
more than a year a committee of the board 
has been working with a committee of citi- 
zens on forecasts and plans for the next 
decade. In this district we are fortunate in 
being able to recruit voluntary assistance 
from very talented constituents. We have 
on our committee and serving without 
compensation such men as Ernest J. Kump, 
who is certainly one of the outstanding 
authorities on school planning in America, 
and Dr. John C. Almack, formerly a mem- 
ber of our board and Professor of Educa- 
tion at Stanford. Last spring they made 
their forecast after a most intensive inves- 
tigation. It was that we must expect a 50 
per cent increase in enrollment in the next 
five years and a 100 per cent increase in 
enrollment in the next ten years. This 
means that during the next decade we shall 
have to duplicatee entirely the present 
school system of Palo Alto. 

This forecast is based upon the assump- 
tion of no rapid increase in population in 
the district. Many of the children are here 
now. 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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TACOMA SCHOOLS Adopt 
Internal Audit System 


and Improved Accounting Methods 
Thomas F. Boothby* and George C. Roberts, C.P.A.** 


In March, 1948, a permanent lay ad- 
visory committee was formed under the 
auspices of the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce for the purpose of advising the 
Tacoma school board and the superintend- 
ent of schools on matters pertaining to 
finances and budget problems. Three busi- 
nessmen and two certified public account- 
ants were appointed to the committee. 

As its initial activity, a review of the 
existing accounting methods and safeguards 
of funds, was selected. The task of the 
committee was greatly aided and, indeed, 
made possible by the co-operative spirit 
shown by the school board and the active 
support by Superintendent Howard R. 
Goold and the district’s business office. The 
findings were adopted by the school board 
and resulted in the 

I. Creation of a new position of internal 
auditor 

II. Centralization and control of extra- 
curricular funds, and 

III. Partial installation of 
control. 

A brief summary of the scope of the 
adopted procedures follows. 


budgetary 


I. Responsibilities and Functions of the 
Internal Auditor 


The internal auditor is a salaried em- 
ployee of the district. He reports his find- 
ings to the members of the school board 
and he is responsible to them. His functions 
are confined to a review of past transac- 
tions, and he is not authorized to enter into 
the conduct of business in any manner or 
form. The term “transactions” as used in 
this connection applies to regular district 
funds and extracurricular funds alike. The 
functions may be summarized as follows: 


A. Review of transactions: 


1. At the central administration level: 

a) Claims (vendors’ invoices) — all dis- 

trict funds 

b) Pay roll 

c) General fund balances: verification 

d) Building fund and new desk fund: 

Verification. (These funds came into 
existence as a result of special bond 
issue and millage propositions passed 
by the voters.) 

e) Extracurricular funds: 
of school balances 
Lunchrooms account 
g) Revolving funds 
h) Purchasing and stores 


Verification 


f 


"Internal Auditor, Tacoma Public Schools. 
**Associated with Moss, Adams & Co., Certified Public 


Accountants 


Seattle and Tacoma 


2. At the school level: 
a) Extracurricular funds balances 
b) Petty cash funds 
c) Lunchroom receipts and deposits 
d) Cash counts 
e) Disbursements of extracurricular 

funds and for lunchroom purposes 

f) Receipts (miscellaneous) 


B. Accounting (recording system): 
1. Improvements at central administration 
level. 
2. Uniformity and completeness at school 
level: 

a) Distinct systems for each of the three 
divisions, i.e., high schools, intermedi- 
ate schools, and elementary schools 

b) Use of accepted standards to insure 
accuracy of recording and impart 
educational benefits to those at the 
individual schools who keep the 
records. 


C. Annual financial reports: 

Development of uniform statements for 
the annual reports which the schools are 
required to submit on their extracurricular 
finance activities. 

D. Internal auditor’s records: 

The internal auditor is required to pre- 
pare currently and maintain permanently, 
workpapers which will clearly reflect the 


extent and nature of the work he has 
performed. 


II. Centralization and Control of 
Extracurricular Funds 

The rules provide that all receipts from 
any and all student body activities, ath- 
letics, publications, etc., shall be deposited 
in one central activities bank account in 
the name of the district. This account is 
maintained separate and apart from any 
other bank account of the district. Each 
school carries only one balance with the 
central business office; and the aggregate 
of these school balances is on deposit in 
the central activities bank account. The 
central business office exercises no control 
over the number and size of funds which 
each school maintains on its own books, 
but the aggregate of all funds of a given 
school must agree with that school’s balance 
with the central business office. To this 
end, a monthly reconciliation is effected. 

Disbursements are made by checks 
drawn on the central bank account. The 
principal (or his delegate) signs in a space 
provided therefore in the lower left hand 
corner of the specially printed checks. This 
signature is not recorded at the bank, and 
merely serves as authority for two ap- 
pointed individuals at the central business 
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office to affix their signatures which validate 
the check. A running record of each school’s 
balance, receipts, and disbursements is 
maintained at the central business office 
to prevent drawings in excess of the bal- 
ance. 

It will be noted that the central busi- 
ness office does not inspect supporting evi- 
dence or pass upon the propriety of dis- 
bursements, which important function is 
exercised by the internal auditor. 

This construction was chosen to respect 
the established rights of student bodies to 
disburse activity funds as they see fit, and 
at the same time to comply with the recom- 
mendation in the excellent publication by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion on “Standard Accounting Practices in 
School Administration.” It is stated there 
that “the boards of school directors and 
the officials to whom they assign the task 
are responsible for safeguarding and super- 
vising the funds of student bodies and 
special activity organizations. While these 
funds are not public in the sense that they 
must be deposited with the county treasurer 
and withdrawn by warrant, the same care 
and diligence should govern the supervision 
of such moneys as is given to public funds.” 


III. Installation of Budgetary Control 


The extent of and need for budgetary 
control differs with the nature of the vari- 
ous funds. Records relating to funds created 
by special vote, such as construction and 
new equipment funds, should at all times 
reflect unappropriated balances, appropria- 
tions and encumbrances, so that no liability 
may be incurred in excess of the amounts 
specifically designated and available for the 
particular purpose. The need for this type 
of control becomes readily apparent when 
considering that Tacoma has engaged on 
a construction and remodeling program in- 
volving about eight million dollars and 
nearly forty schools. A standard municipal 
accounting system has been installed to 
meet the requirements. 

A somewhat different condition exists 
with regard to the general fund. Emergency 
appropriations, adoption of warrant basis, 
and shifting of unexpended balances from 
one budget position to another as author- 
ized by law would necessitate a much more 
elaborate type of budgetary control which 
would require a material increase in the 
district’s accounting staff. It was felt that 
this should be undertaken only after the 
business office had had an opportunity to 
fully adjust its routine to the changes which 
were effected. 

Economy being a factor, it deserves men- 
tion that all innovations — internal audit- 
ing, centralization of extracurricular funds 
and budgetary control—have been brought 
about through but one addition to the staff, 
i.e., the internal auditor. The Tacoma 
School District, it should be noted, operates 
forty schools, and its general fund expendi- 
tures alone, in the current school year, 
approach the five million dollar mark. 
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The Board of Education at Torrance, California, in Session 


Left to right: Superintendent 
Howard A. Wood, president; 


George P. Thatcher, vice-president; 
Emmett W. Ingrum, business manager. 


J. Henrich Hull; Carl D. Steele; Mrs. Grace W. Wright; Dr. 
Mes. 


Evelyn L. Carr; 


The Torrance Plan for Lay Participation 


What Do People Want? 

A board of education is in the same dilemma 
that President Lincoln so aptly expressed when 
he said, “What I want is to get done what the 
people desire to have done, and the question 
for me is how to find that out exactly.” The 
problem the Torrance board sets for itself 
then, is a twofold one; that is — 

1. To inform the people and answer ques 
tions about the school program 

2. To receive information, suggestions, and 
reactions from the people about the school 
program 

The Torrance Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee, which meets with the school board and 
the superintendent monthly, has in it repre- 
sentatives from management, labor, business, 
PTA’s, churches, special interest groups, 
veterans’ organizations, and service clubs, and 
results in a somewhat balanced expression of 
public opinion. 


Lay Reaction 


Dr. Howard A. Wood, president of the 
board has this to say: “Personal acquaintance 
with “The Other Fellow’ and his point of view 
will make any of us more understanding and 
sympathetic with his efforts to meet a prob- 
lem. The same applies to the relationships of 
communities and their elected or employed 
public servants 

“In the vital problems of our Torrance 
schools this mutual understanding between 
community, school board, and administration 
is being met, to a large degree, by the com- 
mittee and we feel that it will have a great 
part in fitting our school development to the 


*Superintendent of the 
Torrance, Calif 


Torrance Unified School District 


J Henrich Aull* 


needs and desires of this community.” 

Mrs. Florence Miller, from one of the out 
lying communities in the district says: ““Ther« 
it is possible for us to meet the administrative 
staff, the members of the board of education 
and some of the teachers of the Torrance 
Unified School District. There, too, we met 
other patrons of Torrance schools. They 
voiced a few complaints, too. It eased our 
pain a little to know that we were not alone 

“I believe that a friendly, co-operative 
liaison has been established between Torranc« 
schools and the people of Hollywood Riviera 
that could not have been accomplished in 
any other way.’ 

Mrs. Evelyn Carr, member of the board of 
education and secretary to the Torrance Edu 
cational Advisory Committee says: ‘Our ad- 
visory committee stimulates PTA presidents 
to seek the very best in their own PTA pro- 
grams. It provides the background for 
thought-provoking discussions out of which 
ideas and planning by the community may it- 
self be formulated.” 

Robert Plomert, Jr., of the Torrance Indus- 
tries Tax Committee says: “Industries within 
our city have become more conscious of the 
needs of our school system and have willingly 
supported a school program which will insure 
the most efficient and economical education of 
the children of Torrance. 

“In our modern communities complex prob- 
lems of modern living arise. It is fitting that 
a device which closely parallels in its philoso- 
phy the democratic approach of the ‘Town 
Meeting’ should be our means of solving such 
problems.” 

Mrs. Grace Wright, member of the board 
of education and moderator of the Advisory 


Committee sums it up as follows: “Some 


members are there because they want good 
schooling for children, others are interested 
in Americanization, religious education, the 
health program, or in complex problems of 
school financing. It is this wide variety of 
interests that makes the group so valuable 
to the board.” 

George Thatcher, vice-president of the 
board of education says: ‘The Advisory Com- 
mittee is a liaison group between the board 
of education and the public as a whole, which 
tends to create harmonious relations between 
the public and the school system. It materially 
assists in keeping the public informed as to 
the problems in operating the school system. 

Carl Steele, a member of the board of 
education says the committee provides 

an opportunity to feel the pulse of the 
public pertaining to needs of the schools. It 
serves as a co-ordinating medium, and is an 
asset to our board.” 


Experiences in Group Dynamics 

When financing of the school building pro- 
gram was under consideration by the board 
of education, the program was reviewed and 
discussed with the Advisory Committee. The 
members in turn took it up with their organi- 
zations and returned to the next monthly 
meeting with official approval. The Advisory 
Committee after discussion passed a resolution 
requesting the board of education to present 
the matter to the people for decision. The 
bond program was virtually requested by the 
people and the opportunity to vote provided 
by the board of education. The million and 
i half dollar bond issue carried nearly four 
to one in a town that never in its history had 
been known to pass a bond issue either for 
city or for school purposes 
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Professional Approval 


Dr. Irving R. Melbo, professor of educa- 
tional administration and educational consult- 
ant from the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, and Dr. C. C. Trillingham, Los Angeles 
county schools superintendent, have recom- 
mended the use of Advisory Committees by 
boards of education and have made several 
suggestions for improving the structure. 


Stability Reservoir 


The schools have an organization through 
which they talk to the community and the 
community has an organization through which 
it talks to the schools. This body of citizens 
is becoming well informed on school matters 
and represents a potent stabilizing influence 


A Democratic Method - 
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They are not swept off their feet by false 
rumors and as individuals they have a good 
many intelligent answers for special interest 
groups and individual citizens concerning 
school matters. They are a reservoir of stabil- 
ity. They have been a needed unifying factor 
for the various elements, groups, and com- 
munities within the 19 square miles of the 
city and school district boundaries. The board 
of education, as the fountainhead of public 
action, feels very fortunate to have the aid 
and counsel of this group on important 
matters. 

One arrives at the coriclusion that the 
word for the whole process seems to be 
understanding. 

As this is being wriften the membership is 
answering a questionnaire to be used as a 
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basis for arriving at what the community 
thinking is in relation to the instructional 
program of the school system. The roll is 
taken by signature at every meeting. Question 
box forms are provided for written questions 
at every meeting. 

There is much to learn about the “do’s” and 
“don’ts” for those of us who have been study- 
ing the organization closely. It appears that 
these organizations have to be nursed along 
at first by someone who really believes in 
democracy and avoids using the organization 
as a tool for purposes of control. A lot of 
understanding results from groups with dif- 
ferent points of view just facing each other 
across the table. Sometimes problems dis- 
solve before they get into the hands of the 
schools as problems. 


The Faculty Helps Select the 


Assistant Principal Milton J. Cohler, Ph.D.* 


Long in advance of the date of his leaving. 
it became known that the assistant principal 
of our high school was scheduled for promo- 
tion to the principalship of one of the Chicago 
elementary schools. The assistant principal is 
1 full-time administrator whose salary is sub- 
stantially in excess of other faculty members, 
excepting the principal. The position is se- 
cured by appointment of the general superin- 
tendent of schools upon the recommendation 
of the principal; and it is customary, though 
not required, for the principal to select for 
candidacy a member of his own faculty. The 
writer is the principal who was faced with the 
problem of making the recommendation 

When it was reported to us that the assist 
int principal would be leaving within the year, 
the writer made a plan for faculty participa- 
tion in the selection of a successor. Since the 
plan of selection involved considerable dis 
cussion and work while the assistant principal 
was still a member of the faculty, 
sented to him first and his permission secured 
to carry it out. Then a special faculty meet- 
ng was called to set forth the plan to the 
faculty. The section following is a condensed 
version of the writer’s statement to the faculty 
it this meeting. 


if was pre 
aL Wa r-' 


Statement of the Principal to the 
Faculty 

The position of assistant principal in a 
public high school is freighted with the public 
interest. The selection of a person to fill such 
a task to be carried out in the 
the public, and private wishes 
subordinated to the general interest 
Thus the personal preference of the principal 


i position is 
nterest of 


must be 


ind the desire for advancement on the part 
of any individual teacher must be subordi 
nated, or ignored, in the public interest. A 
"Principal, Waller High School, Chicago. 


principal is no more justified in selecting his 
assistant because of friendship or personal 
preference than a candidate for the position 
would be in trying to secure appointment 
through methods other than the evidence of 
fitness. 

“The principal is asked for his recommenda- 
tion because he is presumed to have special 
professional knowledge of the qualities needed 
for the position and he must depend upon the 
assistant principal to carry out school policies. 
In similar strain, teachers have professional 
knowledge of fitness, and school policies in a 
democratically administered school are de- 
veloped by the entire faculty. To be sure, the 
principal has the final responsibility for the 
recommendation, but the ability to give full 
consideration to the advice of the members 
of the faculty and to guide that advice along 
professional lines is one of the marks of his 
competence for that responsibility in a school 
based on the democratic ideal. The opinion 
of students and the general public will be re- 
flected in the advice of the faculty if a suit- 
able instrument is developed for guiding that 
idvice. 

“Every faculty member is invited to parti- 
cipate in the selection of an assistant principal 
although nobody need feel constrained to take 
part in the project. Although the principal has 
no intention of shirking his responsibility in 
making the final recommendation, he is con- 
ident that he will make a better recommenda 
tion with faculty advice than without it. For 
the same good reason that teachers expect the 
principal to use objective criteria in making 
his selection, each teacher giving advice will 
be expected to base it on definite objective 
factors. A rating scale is to be constructed 
upon which to base judgments 

Therefore, I am asking that, first of all 


each teacher who is willing to participate give 





me a written statement describing the five 
most important qualifications for an assistant 
principal of Waller High School. Do not in- 
clude the general superintendent’s prerequi- 
sites of a master’s degree in education, or its 
equivalent. Do not include such items as sex, 
race, religion, national origin, departmental 
major subject, or any other group character- 
istic. We are concerned only with individual 
characteristics which are essential for success 
in the work to be done. 

“A faculty committee will construct a rating 
scale from the lists of qualifications you sub- 
mit. Each teacher will be given a copy of the 
scale, and when the time is appropriate will be 
invited to submit a recommendation. I shall 
use the advice given me in arriving at a rec- 
ommendation to the general superintendent.” 


Steps in the Process of Selection 


During the faculty meeting questions and 
suggestions were solicited. A final date was set 
for turning in the lists of qualifications. Dur- 
ing the next two weeks, bulletins reminded 
teachers about the project. Altogether, slightly 
a third of the teachers submitted 
lists of qualifications. A faculty committee for 
the making of a rating scale was next selected 
It consisted of the principal, the assistant 
principal, one class adviser selected by the 
principal, and two teachers selected by the 
Waller Teachers’ Council.* At its meeting the 
committee decided which of the items sub- 
mitted by the teachers to include in the scale. 
Every item included had been suggested by a 
number of teachers and was also approved 
by the committee. A subcommittee consisting 


less than 


of the teacher members of the committee 

*Waller Teachers’ Council includes all teachers of 
Waller faculty. It excludes the principal and assistant 
principal. Its functions are teacher welfare and social 
activities 
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then composed the scale. The principal com- 
posed the “Directions for Rating” which be- 
came the first page of the rating scale, given 
below. 


A SCALE FOR JUDGING AN ASSISTANT 
PRINCIPAL, WALLER HIGH SCHOOL, 
MARCH, 1948 


Directions for Rating 
In utilizing the judging scale, consider the 
qualifications in terms of the duties of the assist- 
ant principal given below: 
Duties of Assistant Principal 
1. Organization and supervision of the 
schedule 
2. Daily checking to see that all teacher assign- 
ments are being filled, including the placement 
of substitutes v3 
3. Responsibility for all discipline cases arising 
outside of class or study, as well as discipline 
cases referred by advisers to assistant princi- 
pal* 


school 


4. Supervision of statistical reports 
5. Interviews with special new entrants* 
6. Special assignments, including community con- 
tacts, among other things 
Duties of Principal 
1. Policy making 
2. Public relations 
3. Director of administration and guidance 
4. Personnel — assignment of duties; problems 
5. Supervision of curriculum and instruction 
6. Special pupil problems 
7. Building, equipment, books, and supplies 
8. Liaison with maintenance staff 
9, Reports — annual; failure; special 


Rate as many people as your offhand judgment 
suggests as being sufficiently qualified to be worth 
the effort of rating. Include people who have left 
in the past year, as supernumeraries or because 
of branch closing. Score each numbered qualifica- 
tion —not the descriptive sentences which ex- 
plain the qualifications — as follows: 

5 — outstanding 
-above average 
average 
below average 
exceptionally poor 

Anybody rated as 1 on any of the qualifica- 
tions should not be considered further. Make a 
total score for those whom you rate not less than 
2 on any of the qualifications. 

When specific name recommendations are asked 
for give one name only, if you can conscientiously 
If you must give more than one, make the names 
as lew as you can, 


— meow  Y 


QUALITIES AN ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 
SHOULD POSSESS 
I. Liaison ie 
1. Able to maintain a good relationship with 
the faculty which would enable the assistant prin 
cipal to act as liaison between the principal and 
the rest of the faculty 
2. Liked and respected by faculty 
3. Helpful as a leader and as an aid to the 
principal and teachers in carrying out programs 
that have been planned democratically 
Il. Guidance 
1. Having sympathy with and an understanding 
of human motive which results in having the 
“guidance attitude” with relation to pupils 
2. Approachable, willing to work democratically 
with pupils and teachers 
3. Able to adapt the organization to the needs 
of the individual 
Ill. Fairness 
1. Having a degree of objectivity toward the 
work that would result in fairness toward every- 
body, even in cases where one’s personal feelings 
toward an individual are antagonistic 
Free from racial and religious prejudice 
Able to see and respect other points of view 
+. Able to arrive at logical conclusions 
"Adviser or attendance counselor may choose to refer a 


giver ase to the principal or assistant principal 
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IV. Organization 


1. Excellent in organization and record work 
with the ability to give meticulous attention to 
details 

2. Able to take initiative in devising more effec- 
tive procedures 


V. Health 


1. Possessing the physical and emotional stam- 
ina to go up and down stairs on short notice and 
to take all the psychologic bombardment that 
goes with the jobs with relative composure and 
equanimity 
VI. Discipline 

1. Firm in demanding observance and enforce- 
ment of rules 

2. Reasonably aggressive in the pursuit of a 
well-disciplined school 

3. Able to maintain good discipline through 
establishment of friendly confidence with teachers 
and pupils, rather than through fear 


VII. Cultured Personality 

1. Reflecting good social training in matters of 
speech, dress, and manners 

2. Possessing dignity, poise, tact 

3. Having no distracting qualities 
VIII. Sense of Responsibility 

1. Dependable to the extent that the principal 
can place confidence and trust in the feeling that 
the burdens and responsibilities of operating a 
school can be shared 

2. Reliable at all times in giving complete ac- 
ceptance and support to the policies of the prin- 
cipal 

3. Faithful in executing those policies, refrain 
ing from adverse comment in case of disagree 
ment, after a policy has been instituted 

4. Willing to work after hours when necessary 
IX. Variety of Experience 

1. Broad teaching experience 

2. Successful division and classroom teacher 

3. Practiced in human relations 

4. Possessing a background of 
successful living 


practical and 


X. Integrated Personality 
1. Possessing personal and professional integrity 
2. Able to maintain balance when endowed with 
authority 
3. Able to give and take constructive criticism 
4. An even tempered disposition, neither timid 
nor arrogant 


XI. Decisiveness 
1. Able to make prompt, careful decisions 


2. Resourceful in controlling problematic situa 
tions 


XII. Interest in Welfare of School and Pupils 

1. Genuinely interested in community achieve 
ments, resources, and - problems 

2. Willing to co-operate in school and com 
munity activities 
XIII. Explicit Philosophy of Education 

1. An ever sound and unfaltering conviction oi 
the direction and purpose of the school, unob 
scured by the minutiae and pressure of organ- 
izational detail 

2. Aware of the responsibility of the school in 
training youth for a well-rounded life and for 
citizenship in a democracy 

3. Able to see the relationship of the many 
sides of our high school program to the pupils and 
the community 


XIV. Insight 
1. Highly 


and 


intelligent, able to 
situations with discernment. 

Each teacher was given a copy of the rat- 
ing scale and invited to use it privately. It 
was repeatedly emphasized that no report on 
scores need be made 


appraise peopie 


that the only purpose 
in the utilization of the scale was as a guide 
to the person using it. (It will be obvious to 
the reader that those who submitted their list 
of five qualifications and those who partici- 
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pated on the rating scale committee probably 
experienced growth in their insight into the 
problem and ability to be objective in such 
an undertaking.) Questions about the use oj 
the scale were solicited and discussed. Teach. 
ers discussed the use of the scale earnestly 
with each other. , 

When the time arrived for securing advice 
from the faculty a memorandum was given to 
each teacher, (1) outlining the qualifications 
set by the general superintendent for the as- 
sistant principalship, (2) explaining the cer. 
tainty of the incumbent’s appointment to ap 
elementary principalship, and (3) soliciting 
written recommendations based on a canvass 
of the faculty with the help of the “Scale for 
Judging an Assistant Principal.” 

A reminder was placed on the school bul- 
letin board soliciting the advice contained in 
the memorandum. In all, 26 recommendations 
were received out of a possible total of 70 
(Principal, assistant principal, and substitute 
teachers were not included.) However, an 
analysis of the recommendations and conver- 
sations with some teachers indicated that the 
percentage of returns was better than simple 
arithmetic would suggest. 

Not a single teacher who considered him- 
self a candidate for the position turned in a 
recommendation. Some teachers did not make 
a recommendation because they felt that so 
many were qualified that the recommendation 
would be of no value. These are the missing 
recommendations accounted for by a high 
standard of professional ethics. Added to the 
26 recommendations received, they would 
make a total figure somewhat over half of the 
possible total. 

Of the 26 recommendations, 11 contained 
only 1 name, 12 contained a first and second 
choice, and 3 contained 3 or more names. The 
really gratifying aspect of the results is that 
only 6 names out of a faculty over 12 times 
that number were submitted — and every one 
of those 6 was on the writer’s list of people 
deserving careful consideration for the posi- 
tion. This is hardly a coincidence. The only 
reasonable inference is that the method of 
creating and utilizing the rating scale caused 
those submitting recommendations to be 
highly objective. The results indicate that 
five of the six people recommended are con- 
sidered best qualified by a large segment ot 
the faculty, assuming that the 26 responses 
(37 per cent) are a fair sampling of the en- 
tire faculty. 

Since there were five people considered de- 
sirable candidates by the principal and teach- 
ers, the principal limited his consideration to 
these five. The probability is good that most of 
the faculty will believe that whatever final 
recommendation is made is a fair and well- 
considered one. The probability that the per- 
son chosen for the position will succeed is 
considerably enhanced because: (1) The prin- 
cipal learned a great deal about selection in 
the process. (2) The teachers have acquired 
a greater degree of objectivity in the selective 
process. (3) The teachers are likely to want 
success for the person they have helped to 
choose 
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A Year Later — 
eS. 


The Superintendent's Salary 


The 


In the May, 1948, issue of the ScHOOL 
BoaRD JOURNAL’ an article under the caption 
“\ Formula for Fixing the Salary of the 
Superintendent of Schools,” were presented 
certain criteria deemed to have significance 
in determining what the salary of a school 
superintendent should be. An effort was made 
to develop a plan for weighting these factors 
and including them in a mathematical 
formula. 

Superintendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

2Because of the general interest in this subject, Super- 
intendent Haisley has been requested by the editor to 
follow the original presentation of this subject with a 


second article. The present article is in compliance to that 
request 


Otto W. Haisley' 


Basic in the idea of this formula was the 
belief that the salary of the superintendent 
should bear a definite relationship to the salary 
of the teacher of the school system which 
both served. By weighting certain significant 
factors, it was believed that such a relationship 
could be rather definitely established. Once 
this was done, the rest would be largely a 
matter of computation. The formula as pre- 
sented had been tried out in many school 
districts and adjustments made in it before 
final publication. 

The responses to this article indicate many 
school boards are puzzled over the question 
what the salary of their superintendent should 


Use of a Formula to Determine It 


be. Many a fair-minded and honest board 
which has confidence in its superintendent and 
whom it regards as satisfactory, wants to do 
what is fair in fixing the salary of its chief 
executive. How to do this has been a problem. 

Many school superintendents likewise seem 
to believe that something should be done 
about this problem for they have applauded 
the efforts made to work out something defi- 
nite that has a bearing upon this issue. 

The Association of School Administrators of 
Michigan have used the data in the original 
article in preparing a folder for use by school 
board members and by citizens of their state 
Following is a reprint of the folder: 





Formula for Fixing the Salary of the Superintendent of Schools 
Endorsed and Published by the Michigan Association of School Administrators, 1949 


FOREWORD 


School board members frequently raise the ques- , 
tion, What should the salary of our superintendent 


ber” 


\ formula has been worked out which has been 
of assistance to boards of education in answering 


this question.* 


ELEMENTS OF FORMULA SHOWING 
RANGE OF WEIGHTINGS 


intendent 


Use 1. The number 1. is the base index and 
the teacher at 


represents the salary of 


This formula is based on the principle that there 


should be a definite relationship between the salary 
of the superintendent and the salary of the teacher. 
In developing this formula an effort has been made 


to determine this relationship. 
There are six factors involved 


These four factors are matters of arithmetical 15 to 125 teacher 2 

computation. 600 ok Ry. ‘4 ed Dase~ hedges -nunrmer saws ven 
The sixth factor is based on an evaluation of the The lower limit for teachers employed is here II. 8 Credit for 3100 pupils 

services of the superintendent by the board of edu- placed at 15 because there has been 


cation. No effort is made to guide the individual 
board in how it shall do this. Each board will have 
its own criteria for judging and it will apply these 1\ 
in line with its own thinking and standards. This 


may likewise include length of service. 


It is assumed that any individual who, as superin- 
tendent is entrusted with the leadership of a school 
system has better than average qualifications for 


functioning in a school situation. 


The weighting of the personal equation factor 
should be looked upon, therefore, as ranging from 
good to very excellent, the .05 appearing in the 
formula representing good and running up to 1. as 
representing what an individual school board might 


consider very excellent. 


The six factors that go to make this formula are VI 
each given a weighting. The sum of these weight- 
ings constitutes the index number of the superin- 
These six factors are set forth 


tendent. 
opposite page. 
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in the formula. 
rhe first of these factors credits the superintendent 
with a status equal to that of the teacher. 
Factors 2, 3, 4, and 5 represent four measures of 
the magnitude of the superintendent’s responsibili- ll 
ties as the chief executive of the school system. 


1948 


. Base Index Number Credited to Every Super- 


APPLICATION OF FORMULA 


Add the results of the six computa- 
tions to secure the index number of 
the superintendent as compared with 
the the index number of 1, that of the 


maximum on regular salary schedule with a . . 
degree comparable to that of the superin. ‘teacher at normal maximum according 
tendent. to salary schedule. This index number 
 acet Mines of the superintendent as against | rep- 
Ii. Pupil Membership resents leadership, responsibility as- 
Use the following table to arrive at the sumed by, and time demands on the 
weight to be given for this factor: ; . 
Up to 1000 pupils in school system 4 superintendent beyond what is nor- 
1000 to 2000 pupils enrolled 6 mally demanded of the teacher. 
4000 to 8000 pupils, enrolled The following is an example of the 
8000 to 24,000 pupils enrolled 1.2 application of the formula to a city 
24,000 to 100,000 pupils enrolled 1.4 with a population of 18,000, having an 
100,000 and up 1.6 


. Number of Teachers Employed 


quate testing to the formula in small 


districts. 


Wealth of Community 


Weight according to the following table 
For each 1 million dollars of assessed 
va'uation up to 10 million dollars 

For each million dollars in addition 
thereto up to 400 million dollars 


V. State and Federal Money Received by Local ee 
School District 2.298 Index number for 
Weight according to the following table: . 
For each $25,000 or portion thereof, up to superintendent 
$200,000 which is received from such aid .005 $3,400 Maximum salary of 
For each $100,000 thereafter or portion teachers 
thereof, up to a total of 1 million dollars .005 
For each 1 million dollars of the next 
10 million dollars 02 $3,400 x 2.298 - $7,813 — Reason- 
. able maximum salary of superintend- 
Personal Equation . : , 
a : ent on basis of rating of 2 (Item VI 
This calls for an evaluation of the superin- P | . is 
tendent by the board of education according to — Personal equation) given to super- 


such criteria as a board cares 


to use. 
on the range of this factor is placed from .05 to the prevailing salary schedule in the 
1 good to very excellent representing the : red by h . 
board's judgment of personal and professional community serve y the superin- 
competencies in the superintendent. tendent. 


Use the following table to weight this factor 


de- . ‘ 
ro wee Ill. 2 Credit for 120 teachers 


005 


001 for personal equation 


The intendent by board of education and 


enrollment of 3100 pupils, 120 teach- 
ers, property evaluation of $18,000,000 
and receiving state aid of $177,000. 


IV. .058 Credit for property 
valuation $18,000,000 

V. .04 Credit for state aid of 
$177,000 


VI. .2 Assume this to be the credit 
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Not a Mathematical Formula 


Let it be said that a formula of this kind 
is not in the same class as the mathematical 
formula “az R* = Area of Circle.” 

No one has ever proved scientifically and 
absolutely that the superintendent has a func- 
tion, a responsibility, and a value in and to a 
school system equal to that of two or two and 
one-half or three teachers or any other num- 
ber of teachers. Nor will this ever be proved 
in the sense that “a2 R? = Area of Circle.” 

There is, however, the factor of common 
thinking and practice among American school 
boards. This common factor has established 
a differential between the salaries of the 
teacher and the superintendent, for the school 
boards are paying superintendents salaries be- 
yond the salaries paid to teachers. What, in 
the minds of school board members, is this 
extra payment for? This in general may be 
summed up in three categories, viz. (1) leader- 
ship, (2) responsibility, and (3) time de- 
mands. The first two of these imply compe- 
tencies, professional and otherwise, above the 
average. 

One has but to examine general practices 
in other fields in American life to find that 
the pattern followed in schools in this respect 
finds an exact counterpart. It is a well-estab- 
lished employment principle to pay an em- 
ployee for these three contributions. 

What this differential shall be will grow out 
of the common thinking and practice of those 
who are entrusted with and close to the fiscal 
and educational policies of our schools. 

This formula is presented not with any 
Einsteinian scientific approach but rather with 
the belief that there are some factors that are 
already recognizable, some practices that are 
followed, and some principles that have been 
established. It attempts to seize upon these 
in order to give guidance to board members 
and superintendents as well as backing and 
security in what is done relative to the salary 
of the superintendent. 

Actually, however, the same inducements 
that raise the quality of teachers, would prob- 
ably be effective in attracting a better quality 
of men to prepare for the school superin- 
tendency. And is there anyone who would 
champion the statement that this would be 
a bad thing for the schools and youth oi 


Questions Arising Out of Higher 
Teacher Salaries 

Since the publication of the formula some 
questions have been raised. One superintend- 
ent raises the question, whether, with salary 
schedules making provisions for $5,000 teach- 
ers, the superintendent’s salary computed on 
this base would not be too high. The writer 
has always taken the position that the greater 
the investment in the teacher the greater is the 
need for intelligent leadership— simply to 
insure that greater returns accrue from the 
greater investment. 

This principle is very generally recognized 
in the business world and the writer knows 
at least one school board that has shown a 
willingness to make investments that give 
promise of guaranteeing their money’s worth 
from increasing investments in teacher per- 
sonnel. 

The $100,000 race horse is a greater re- 
sponsibility than the $1,000 critter. He repre- 
sents a greater investment, and many things 
must be done to him and with him to insure 
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ample returns on the extra investment made 
in him. These things call for understanding 
and planning of a high order. Those who can 
furnish these qualities are not easily found. 

If we could borrow a principle from the busi- 
ness world, we would not need to worry about 
the $5,000 A-1 teacher, but it would be a 
worry whether we can find enough superin- 
tendents really qualified to furnish adequate 
leadership to maintain such a high powered 
individual at maximum efficiency. 

If we pay teachers $5,000 we must assume 
they are worth $5,000, but we do know that 
a $5,000 teacher may easily deteriorate to a 
$3,000 teacher if conditions are not favorable 
And certainly no one factor contributing to 
a teacher’s efficiency is more important than 
good administration and good leadership. The 
underlying principle here applies to all walks 
of life and not merely to the teaching pro 
fession. 

If we were again to go into the business 
world for standards and guidance in respect 
to the compensation paid for leadership and 
responsibility, we would find a great discrep- 
ancy between the recognition, monetarily 
speaking, given to the more responsible per- 
sons in business and industry and the more 
resnonsible persons in public education. 

It would seem from a careful examination 
of all the facts that moving up the salary of 
the teacher from $4,000 to $5,000 does not 
change the validity of the formula. If it has 
validity in the first situation it has validity in 
the latter. And certainly there are all kinds 
of support for the salary arrived at if one 
steps over into the business world for con- 
firmation. 

Now it may be that too much emphasis has 
been placed in this discussion on the differen- 
tial between present-day salaries of teachers 
and their salaries of a few years ago. It must 
be kept in mind that much of this salary in- 
crease does not represent an increase in real 
wages. It is only an increase made to keep up 
with the cost of living. But it must likewise be 
kept in mind that salaries of superintendents 
have lagged greatly, percentagewise, in the 
economy that has developed in America in 
the present decade. In terms of buying power 
their salaries are less than ten years ago. 


Rain Personal Equation 


raised about 
the range of credit given in the formula from 
05 to 1. for “personal equation.” Some people 
do not believe that a board would want to 
employ a person at the low end of the scale. 

It must be considered that, by and large, the 
person who is selected as superintendent has 
had to jump some difficult hurdles. Particu 
larly is this true at present. School boards 
have grown more intelligent with the passing 
of the decades. People, too, are more generally 
educationally minded. Standards for superin 
tendents have risen. A greater effort is being 
made to seek out real professional leadership 
in the selection of a superintendent 

The superintendent once selected is then 
to be judged as a superintendent and the way 
he functions in such a situation. The .05 in 
dividual must be a very high grade person 
professional and resourceful, to have achieved 
that rank. If he isn’t such a person, he should 
never have been selected for the position. The 
O05 therefore on the scale represents a strong 
resourceful individual. The range .05 to 1 
represents degrees of excellency, or good to 
very excellent. No attempt has been made to 
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set up any criteria which would dictate hoy 
any board would evaluate its superintendent 
It has been suggested that some boards may 
want to give thought to length of service jp 
considering this factor. 


What Maximum to Use 


Another question raised in connection with 
the use of the formula has been what salary 
in the teachers’ salary schedule should he 
chosen as represe nting 1. In a few cities there 
may be several maxima and in some Cities a 
cost-of-living adjustment is a part of the 
schedule. 

The writer recognizes that conditions vary 
slightly from city to city and from state to 
state with respect to this item and perhaps 
with other items in the formula. It is recog. 
nized that while the formula may fit into the 
general picture, yet there may have to be ad- 
justments to fit local state situations. But 
even at that there is presented a base for 
consideration, a place from which to start and 
a promise for an outcome in which there is 
more logic, more impersonality, more justice, 
and more uniformity. 

Take the case of a certain large city, having 
700 or 800 teachers, in which there is a cost 
of living adjustment. This amounts at present 
to $1,375. The maximum base salary is $2,750 
Let us say the superintendent’s index number 
in the formula is 3. What is the right and 
equitable way to figure the superintendent's 
salary? Shall it be 3x$2,750 and then add 
$1,375 to give $9,625 or “shall it be 3 x $4,125 
(sum of $2,750 plus $1,375) to give $12,475? 

Or take the case where there is more than 
one maximum. The question what salary of a 
teacher to use as the base, or 1., may pose 
more of a problem. And this question has 
been raised by a few individuals. In the 
formula here presented, the maximum salary 
in the normal schedule is used. The question 
is raised that the maximum salary may and 
does differ many times for men and women, 
or that there may exist a supermaximum 
based on merit. Two or three individuals who 
accept the formula idea believe this question 
could be met by taking the average salary of 
teachers and use this as a base in the appli- 
cation of the formula. 

Let us say that once having agreed that 
the general principles set up in the formula 
approximate right, it must be presumed that 
the board and the superintendent could agree 
on a plan to be followed to meet the exigen- 
cies of any particular case. 


A Guiding Principle Better Than None 

A board is entrusted with the right to de- 
termine the salary of the superintendent. Most 
boards have in the past done this without 
much guidance. This was not because they 
didn’t want it, but because no plan had ever 
been worked out that supplied it. This has 
led to great variation in salaries and real 
inequities. 

Even though adjustments have 
to meet certain individual cases, we would 
be much farther ahead, boards and super- 
intendents alike, if we could agree upon an 
adopt some guiding principles such as are set 
forth hereinbefore. 

Enough superintendents have expressed 
themselves on this issue to convince the writer 
that there is a real need for the objective 
which was attempted in the development 0! 
this formula 

At least one state school board association 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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program 


The purpose of the McCall Nursery School 
s twofold. First, it was planned to provide 
first class care, guidance, 
hildren of working parents, with a preschool 
at the kindergarten age 
Second, it was planned to provide a training 
enter for mothers, as well as for high school 
homemakers 


*Director, Spe 


Children who remain all day receive three carefully balanced 
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The McCall Nursery and Kindergarten, El Paso, Texas. — Carroll & Daeuble, Architects, El Paso, Texas. 


The McCall Nursery School Program 


and 


Publi 


training for 


] 


Schools 


C. W. Webb* 


While preference is given to children both of 
whose parents must of necessity work, the 
nursery hopes to accommodate all children 
within the age bracket whose parents desire 
this service 

McCall Nursery School is operated under 
the direction of its board of directors, by a 
competent and qualified staff of trained 
workers. This staff includes an executive 


meals and are taught the best table manners. 


secretary, a fully-trained worker, a 
clerical secretary, a registered nurse, 4 dieti- 
cian, an assistant teacher, and a physician on 
call. Other helpers are employed as needed. 
Total needs of the children are taken into 
account by the staff. This program includes 
attention to the complete health of the chil- 
dren, as may be given by the registered nurse 
and the physician. The program includes three 


case 





A corner of the kindergarten room, McCall Nursery and 
Kindergarten, El Paso, Texas. 
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A kindergarten class in the McCall Nursery School, El Paso, Texas. Cook 
Cook 
well-prepared and balanced meals for children a well-planned counseling program supervision of the homemaking supervisor of 
who spend the full day at the nursery. High school homemaking classes for girls city schools. The school meets all state and 
A program of educational guidance has been and boys are planned so as to include pro- federal requirements 
planned for each nursery age group. Parents visions for special training in the nursery. The maximum tuition fee is $4.50 per 
of nursery children also receive the benefit of The nursery program is under the general operating week of six days, and includes all 
services rendered by the nursery school for 
eine a full nursery day, beginning at 7 a.m. and 
ending at 6 p.m. Transportation is provided | 
children in cases where parents are unabl 
to do so. 
; Parents who are unable to pay the maximum 
fee, are required to pay according to their } 
ability, as determined by the nursery school’s 
case worker. This means, of course, that som« 
children are admitted without charge 
Tuition fees for the preschool or kinder- 
garten programs alone amount to $2 per oper- 
ating week of five days, from 8:30 a.m. to 
noon. Hours are modified to meet the demands 
of parents. 
J 4 | McCall Nursery School is the only one of its 
r¢ i type known to exist in Texas or the South FE 
es i : and is a good example of “the Lord helping ‘sy 
pee those who help themselves!” 
~ \ e “ 
7 j SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS r 
L ale Pm Dallas, Tex. The board of education has s, 
awarded contracts for the construction of two b 
= sion | elementary school buildings. The cost for one E 
f deta building amounted to 92 cents per cubic foot, and F 
: for the other 95 cents. These buildings which will 
i s i sie ‘ ner aeaaimat be semifireproof, will be constructed of concrete, (! 
Sa } structural steel, and masonry. ¢ 
+ | ® Fond du Lac, Wis. The board of education 
NCCAL! has let the contract for the construction of an 
junse VINDERGAL elementary school building to contain 14 class- 





rooms and a gymnasium, and to cost $734,470 
The building is to be completed and occupied m 
the fall of 1950 
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Enlarging for Broadened Educational Service — 
 — 


A Community School for Congress Park 


C. Lewis Martin* and J. E. Pease** 


The building program for District 102, Cook 
County, Ill., includes two new schools and a 
large new addition for the Congress Park 
School. The school district comprises an area 
located in three of Chicago’s west suburban 
communities, La Grange, La Grange Park, and 
Congress Park. That section of the district in 
which the Congress Park School is located is 
in the municipality of Brookfield and is sep- 
arated from the business section of Brookfield 
by the main lines of the Burlington Railroad, 
and is also separated from the business sec- 
tion of La Grange by another busy railroad, 
the Chicago Belt Line. 

Congress Park then is a community in which 
many of the activities— public programs, 
social events, recreation, and other doings are 
centered in the school. In the early stages of 
considering an extension of the school-plant 
needs for the Congress Park section of the 
district, the community aspects of planning 


*Principal of the Congress Park School, 
Cook County, Il. 


**Superintendent of Schools, Congress Park, District 102, 


Cook County, Il. 


District 102, 


were foremost in the minds of those persons 
charged with the responsibilty of developing 
that particular school plant. 

The enrollment in the schools of District 
102 has been steadily increasing over the past 
few years. In 1943 the enrollment at the close 
of the first week of school was 1534 pupils; 
at the close of the first week of the 1948-49 
school year the enrollment had reached a total 
of 1857. These increases were projected in 
1945-46 by the members of the Survey Staff 
of the University of Chicago whom the board 
of education had employed to make a survey 
of the buildings, population trends, school 
finances, and other related topics. Since there 
is much vacant property in the district which 
is chiefly residential, there are many opportu- 
nities for home building. Early in 1948 there 
were approximately 700 new family units 
under construction in the district and this of 
course meant increased enrollments for the 
schools. It is projected that by 1955 there 
will be approximately 2800 children enrolled 
in the schools as compared to the 1857 of the 
present school year. 
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The school facilities in the district were 
already overtaxed and the board of education 
presented this information to the residents 
through a brochure setting forth the findings 
of the University of Chicago Survey Staff in 
terms of present facilities, future growth, and 
a recommended program of future construc- 
tion. This article will deal primarily with the 
Congress Park School. However, it should be 
stated that the other schools planned are on 
a neighborhood basis and contain approxim- 
ately the same classroom features as developed 
for the Congress Park School. 

Long before the building program was pre- 
sented to the public for approval a great deal 
of planning had been done with teachers, 
parents, pupils, custodians, the administrators, 
the members of the board of education, and 
the architect to develop a greater interest in 
the building program and to get suggestions 
for the building. The primary consideration at 
all times was “What kind of a building will 
best meet the needs of the boys and girls and 
at the same time provide for community use 
and participation?’ Changes in the original 
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Congress Park School, Congress Park, Illinois. — Jos. C. Llewellyn 
Co., Architects, Chicago, Illinois. 


Congress Park School, Congress Park, Illinois. 










Addition and Alterations to Congress Park School, Congress Park, Illinois. — Jos. C. 


plans were made in accordance with the sug- 
gestions received and finally the program was 
ready for submission to the voters. In March 
of 1948 the citizens voted by an overwhelming 
majority authorizing the board of education 
to issue bonds in the amount of $970,000 and 
to erect the buildings incorporated in the 
plan. Construction has been started on two 
units and will start on the third early in the 
spring of 1949. 

Before describing the facilities of the Con- 
gress Park School as a supplement to the plans 
presented in connection with this article, it 
may be well to point out that every available 
room in the district is being used. At the Con- 
gress Park School it has been necessary to 
utilize two basement rooms of the old section 
of the present structure, to eliminate the small 
auditorium, and double up teaching situations 
such as music and art, and cooking and sew- 
ing. The building program calls for replacing 
the old section constructed in 1899 and adding 
six rooms. The present new wing of the build- 
ing was constructed in 1929. The exterior de- 
sign of the new section will blend with the 
addition of 1929 

The building is planned as a community 
center and all rooms commonly used by the 
community are readily accessible from the 
street as shown in the plans. The auditorium 
is just inside the two front entrances on the 
ground floor and across the corridor from the 
administrative offices. The health clinic is 
near by. Both gymnasiums are on the ground 
floor and each has an outside entrance. Com- 
munity groups can use the two gymnasiums 
the library, the shop, and the auditorium with- 
out interference with the rest of the building 
as all are close to outside entrances, have 
comfort rooms, and can be heated separately 
No extra space is taken for lobbies, even to 
the point of using the end section of the sec- 
ond floor corridor for a visual education pre- 
view room and library work room. 

Attention has been given to the location of 
rooms in logical association with other parts 
of the building. Clustered around the library 
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are the social-studies and language-arts labora- 
tories. The rooms for the kindergarten and 
Grades 1 through 5 are in one section of the 
building while the upper grade rooms are in 
another. The shop is in the east wing adjacent 
to the gymnasium. This is in itself good plan- 
ning, since the shop teacher also teaches the 
physical education classes and has an office off 
the gymnasium. The music room has been 
placed on the second floor, and in this case 
location was sacrificed for size. The music 
room is one of the larger classrooms along 
with the art room, shop, and library. 

The pupil enrollment is large enough to re- 
quire both a gymnasium and an auditorium 
instead of the combination type of room. The 
gymnasium is now used each period of the day 
and there is no time for using it as an audi- 
torium. Presently the primary physical edu- 
cation classes must be taken outdoors, and the 
small auxiliary gymnasium included in the new 
plans will relieve this situation. With a sep- 
arate auditorium, it will be possible to have 
special assemblies without interrupting the 
health and physical education activities. The 
1 
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auditorium, and the gymnasium will double 
for a dining hall for the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and other community groups since it is 
close to the kitchen 

In the interest of safety, the building is 
being constructed of fire-resistive materials 
with exterior of face brick, and asbestos 
shingle roofing. The main corridors are planned 
10 feet wide. There will be three stairways 
to the second floor with handrails on both 
sides. Fountains, lockers, and display cases will 
be recessed to prevent hazards to safety. 
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A fluorescent type of lighting fixture has 
been specified for classrooms and the library 
Heating plans call for the optimum in heat- 
ing for every part of the building at all times 
and the ventilation system is of the latest 
unit design. 

Acoustically treated ceilings in the audi- 
torium, corridors, music room, kindergarten 
shop and library will assist in reducing and 
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Llewellyn Co., Architects, Chicago, Illinois. 


controlling noise, as will the asphalt tile floors 
in all corridors, landings, and classrooms 
Ceramic tile will be used in corridors to the 
wainscot and a clear glaze tile will be used in 
the toilet rooms to the height of the doors. 

Another look at the plans will illustrate 
how we have tried to make the school func- 
tional. Notice how each classroom for Grades 
1 through 5 has running water, ample work- 
table space, large cupboards, drawers, storage 
space, blackboards, tackboards, magazine 
racks, and bookcases. The classrooms in this 
new construction are 24 by 36 ft. and allow 
adequate space for individual and group activ- 
ities. The kindergarten may well be termed 
“a home at school” for its appointments in- 
clude a fireplace, a living room section, a doll 
corner, a work alcove, a kitchenette, and pro- 
visions for proper sanitation. 

It is planned to furnish and equip the build 
ing with the necessary furniture and appli- 
ances which will make it possible for the pupils 
and the parents to realize the advantages of a 
community school. The cost of the building 


ite and furnishings will be 
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ST. LOUIS APPROVES UNIT PLAN 


The board of education of St. Louis, Mo., has 
approved enabling legislation authorizing the 
adoption of the unit control plan for centralizing 
administration of the city schools in one man 

Under the unit control system, the board will 
appoint a superintendent, a controller, and an 
attorney. The superintendent, as administrative 
head of the schools, will appoint subordinate off 
cers whose duties will correspond with those now 
performed by the secretary-treasurer, the building 
commissioner, and the supply commissione! 
These officers have been appointed by and are 
responsible to the board. 

The board also approved a recommendation by) 
Dr. Rudolph Hofmeister, that an outside agency 
be employed for classifying 1500 noncertificated 
positions held by board employees. The board ap- 
proved a proposal to invest its surplus general 
revenue funds in U. S. Treasury short-term notes 
Auditor T. W. Bruce reported that the board's 
cash balance had never dropped below $4,000.00 
in the past four vears 
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Perspective, Bladensburg High School, 


Prince 
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Georges County, Maryland. — Ross & Walton, Architects, Hyattsville, Maryland. 


The Bladensburg High School 


Planned for Complete Educational Service and Partial Erection 


the needs of over 800 DOVS and 
girls in the Bladensburg area and to take care 
of the vocational education of over 500 boys 
irom all parts of Georges County, Md., the 
county board of education is engaged in the 
erection of a new senior high school and voca- 
tional school at Bladensburg. Under the guid- 
ince of Thomas S. Gwynn, Jr., director of 
school planning for the county board of edu- 
cation, the teaching staff of the school, assisted 
by committees of lay people and the adminis- 
trative staff of the city and county schools, 
have developed the program of educational 
ind building facilities upon which the archi- 


[To meet 


tects have based the plans for the new 
building. 
Local committees were appropriately se- 


lected for all phases of the project, including 
selection; the layout of the total 
plant; the size and arrangement of the respec- 


the site 


classrooms, shops, cafeteria, auditorium- 
gymnasium, laboratories, administrative unit, 
1 other areas. The supervisory and teaching 
staff contributed to the planning of the shops 
ind laboratories; they gave consideration to 


the special layouts of these rooms and the 
selection and placement 
equipment. 


of machinery and 


The entire planning was carried on with 
the idea of adapting the building completely 
to the present curriculum and to allow gen- 
erously for probable changes in the organiza- 
tion of the school, the growth of the vocational 
courses, and new teaching methods. 

In the planning, careful attention was given 
to the health aspects of the school program 
and to the physical-education activities to be 
offered within the building and outdoors on 
the play areas. Such matters as the noontime 
lunch service for pupils, medical examinations, 
bathing facilities, etc., were considered 

The school will be the recipient of consid- 
erable machinery, equipment, and shop teach- 
ing materials from governmental sources in 
near-by Washington, and this fact was taken 


into account in the shop and _ laboratory 
planning. 
Bladensburg is in need of social center 


facilities for various activities 
adult education, and recreation. The 
mittees, particularly the lay people, presented 
many ideas that could be incorporated in the 
building without interference with the daytime 
teaching activities and administration of the 
school. 

Like other counties of 


community 
com- 


Maryland, Prince 


Georges County has not had sufficient funds 
to complete at one time so ambitious a project 
as the Bladensburg High School. With this 
fact fully in mind, the architects and the ad- 
ministrative department of the school worked 
out the plans to permit the erection of the 
buildings for the academic classrooms and 
shops, and for the later addition of the audi- 
torium, library, and gymnasium as soon as 
funds are available. A number of the rooms 
have been planned specifically for multiple 
use, and the necessity for future flexibility in 
the use of the plant has been taken into ac- 
count in the window arrangement, wall con- 
struction, mechanical and sanitary equipment 

The building occupies a site of 30 acres of 
rolling ground; the uneven slope has been used 
to permit of full length windows and grade- 
level floors at the rear of the main building 
which is to be two stories high on the main 
front. All of the classrooms have southeast 
orientation, except the administrative rooms 
and the art rooms which will face north 

The classroom unit is of reinforced concrete 
set up on uniform column spacings throughout 
to permit of the immediate completion of the 
necessary sections and of future additions, and 
of rearrangement as the enrollment grows 
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First Floor Plan, Bladensburg High School, Prince Georges County, Maryland. — Ross & Walton, Architects, Hyattsville, Maryland. 
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Ground Floor Plan, Bladensburg High School, Prince Georges County, Maryland. — Ross & Walton, Architects, Hyattsville, Maryland. 
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Second Floor Plan, Bladensburg High School, 


County, 


Prince Georges 
Maryland. Ross & Walton, Architects, 
Hyattsville, Md. 





lobby with the main entrance of the classroom The vocational and shop unit, which has an acoustic plank which has been left exposed 
unit been under construction for some time, is of on the underside. The partitions are of cinder 
The cafeteria and kitchen are planned to _ steel-frame construction, with a solid rein- block. The cost of construction of the shop 

? feed the entire school enrollment in two sit- forced concrete floor slab. This floor has been unit is 69 cents per cubic foot. 


cafeteria and the 
idjoining lobby will provide space for rainy- 


tings. It is expected that the planned for mounting the machinery with a The 
minimum of vibration. The roof deck provides 


complete 


architectural planning and the engi- 
neering work has been done by Messrs. Ross 
& Walton, architects, of Hyattsville, Md. 


The Small City Meets the Safety 


Education Challenge Lewis B Chek 


day recreation and waiting insulation and quiet by the use of 


: The no title 


accident problem is no respecter of seasonal and common recreational hazards. All 





ee 


persons, places, or population figures. Large 
city schools have no monopoly of the respon- 
sibility to educate toward safety. All schools 
have the opportunity and responsibility to do 
their share in reducing the accident toll. For 
example, the rural agricultural high school 
must do a better job of teaching the future 
farmers how to farm without sacrificing life 
or limb to machines and animals. The preven- 
tion of farm accidents should be as vital 
part of the agriculture curriculum as the selec- 
tion of seed or the breeding of stock. 

In the larger, more industrial, less rural city, 
greater emphasis will have to be placed on 
safety in the street and on the playground. In 
general, the larger the city, the greater the 
emphasis which must be placed on pedestrian 
ind bicycle safety. 

But in cities of all sizes the schools must 
eternally campaign against home, 
school accidents. All communities 


play, and 
have their 


\bstract of a talk before the 


‘ 


School and College Divi- 


National Safety Congress, Chicago, Oct. 18, 1948 


face the ugly specter of uncontrolled fire 
Schools in towns of all sizes are turning out 
street and highway users, potential operators 
of motor vehicles. No shirk its 
duty to prepare pupils to cope safely with 
these hazards 

How can the “small city” school 
provide this needed safety education? 
like to propose some fundamentals: 


school can 


system 


I should 


Five Fundamental Points of Attack 


First. The school administration must be- 
lieve in the need for and the possible effec- 
education. This must be a 
sincere belief —not lip service. No school 
safety program has much chance without it. 
No school system with an alert, up-to-date 


tiveness of safety 


superintendent should lack for this funda- 
mental 
Second. Each school system needs a “‘safety 


person.” Call him what you will, director, 


supervisor, co-ordinator, chairman, or give him 


at all, but make him responsible for 
promoting and directing safety education in 
the schools. 

The amount of time which can be given this 
person for safety education work will, and 
should vary with the size of the school system. 
The smaller cities cannot hope to have any- 
one devoting more than part time to safety 
education. There are so many jobs to distri- 
bute among the members of school staffs, 
ilready too small to take care of ‘readin’, 
‘ritin’, and ‘rithmetic.” However, any system 
which puts safety education last in the as- 
signment of time and duties has a serious flaw 
in its philosophy of education. 

Regardless of how much time may be as- 
signed to it, the job is important and has a 
greater chance of being done if someone is 
vested specifically with responsibility. I believe 
many city and town school safety education 
programs are haphazard and inadequate for 
lack of a “safety person” in the organization. 
Safety education lags in these places, not for 
lack of facilities, materials, or interested 
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The Board of Education, Escanaba, Michigan 
The board of education of the Escanaba School District is undertaking a series of major school 
building projects including a new senior high school, a school for handicapped children, and 
various repair projects. From left to right the members are: C. Gust Peterson; Charles E. 
Lewis; Dr. Louis Groos; William Warmington; Alfred La-Branche; John Lemmer, 
superintendent; Harold Crebo, president; Dr. Fred Hirn. 





teachers 
within. 

Third. Have safety patrols and capitalize 
on them for their ability to focus interest on 
accident prevention. Probably no other safety 
activity has greater ability to attract and hold 
public support and pupil interest. Even though 
street traffic in the smaller towns may not 
merit patrols, the playground will. So also, 
will the school buses. 

Fourth. Use the available safety helps in 
the community, the state, and the nation 
Don’t hesitate to call on the organizations 
which can provide something the school pro- 
gram needs. Use the police department, the 
automobile club, the service clubs, the insur- 
ance companies, the National Safety Coun- 
cil, etc. However, if the Doakes Insurance 
Agency objects to Broadbeam’s advertisement 
on safety equipment donated to the school, 
then the town may be ready for a local Safety 
Council which can pool the accident fighting 
resources of the community and eliminate 
such bickering. This brings me to my city and 
my last fundamental. 


but because it Jacks direction from 


The Lansing Program 

Fifth. Have a school safety committee. If 
I have anything unique to offer from the 
Lansing experience, it is in connection with 
the Lansing Safety Council and its school 
safety committee. But, first, I need to give 
you a little background 

Lansing is a city of many interests, busi- 
nesses, industries, and some 100,000 people 
With the state government, including the 
vehicle, driver licensing, and highway depart- 
ments in its midst, as well as large automobile 
plants and many small industries and busi- 
nesses directly related to the 
Lansing is wheel conscious 


automobile. 


In fact, so wheel 


conscious that Lansing has more motor 
vehicles per capita than any other city in the 
world 

About ten traffic on the city 
streets had increased to an alarming point, 
and a shocking number of traffic injuries and 
fatalities were being experienced. A group of 
prominent industrialists, business, and civic 
leaders met together and hatched an idea. That 
idea grew into the Lansing Safety Council 

From the very. outset, the Council ear- 
marked funds for school safety materials. The 


years ago 


Committee objective was to produce educa- 
tional aids for use in with funds 
donated by many concerns and agencies inter- 
ested in promoting safety. No individual firms 
were to receive printed mention on the ma 
terials. The only sponsoring credit was to be 
to the Lansing Safety Council 

This plan has 
worthy 


schools 


with 
educational 


been followed 
both from the 
value, and in the very prideful public spirit 


note 


success 


developed among the contributing organiza 
tions. During the past school year the Lansing 
Safety Council produced and distributed, for 
the use of more than 
65,000 pieces of original printed material. This 
was in addition to all of the materials included 
in the National Safety Council school mem- 
berships 


school pupils alone 


These were supplied to more than 
40 schools in the Greater Lansing area by the 
Lansing Council, also 


The Whole Community Helps 


How was it possible to get this work done at 
practically no expense to the school system? 
The answer is twofold: money contributed by 
1 majority of Lansing’s business, industry, and 
civic agencies in the form of memberships in 
Council; and the 


which did the work. 


the Lansing Safety School 


Safety Committee 


This committee is not unique at all. From 
its original conception, soon after the organ- 
ization of the Council, it has been planned to 
be truly a school committee, composed of 
people close to the production department — 
the classroom. 

Its membership includes a high school 
mathematics teacher, a junior high school 
science teacher, two elementary teachers, an 
elementary principal, the police sergeant in 
charge of safety patrols, the directors of ele- 
mentary education, art, industrial arts, and 
home economics. Also included are the tech- 
nical school print shop teacher, the superin- 
tendent of schools for the local Catholic dio 
cese, a senior high school assistant principal, a 
driver education teacher, a woodshop teacher 
ind a junior high school physical education 
teacher 

This group, meeting about six times a year 
threshes out problems affecting the safety ot 
pupils and concocts ideas on new and better 
ways to teach safety. It has more than justi- 
fied its existence by its works 

It has done yeoman service in producing 
pupil and teacher materials, thanks to the 
talent, clever ideas, and energy of its mem- 
bers. It has studied building, playground, and 
street hazards and filed recommendations for 
corrections. It has passed upon proposed pro- 
grams and contests to be staged by nonschool 
groups in the schools 


Factors in Lansing’s Success 
It has aided and abetted in implementing 
the bicycle inspection and licensing program. 
It has promoted parent attention to the prob- 
lems of safety, and it has grappled with such 
imponderables as, how to stimulate teacher 
nterest in safety education, what can be done 


Concluded on page 76 
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Local Radio Station Helps — 









The Public Relations Program of 
the El Dorado Schools G. A. Stubblefield’ 


The El Dorado schools have been on the 
air. Starting January 27, 1948, with a one-half 
hour broadcast from 8:30 to 9:00 o’clock each 
Tuesday and Thursday evening, the El] Dorado 
schools have broadcasted a series of 32 radio 
programs direct from the classrooms. 

In co-operation with the local radio station, 
KELD, and as a public service furnished with- 
out cost by the Station, special tape recording 
equipment was installed in the classrooms 
where the class recitation was recorded without 
interfering with the routine of the daily pro- 
gram. Then at 8:30 each Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evening, the program was broadcast from 
the studio so that the children, the parents, 
and the whole community might hear. 

During the series of 32 programs, each grade 
from the first to the twelfth appeared on the 
air. Each school in the city was assigned one 
or more programs, including the Negro schools. 

The purpose of these broadcasts was not to 
put on a show. They were planned as a part 
of a public relations program, in an effort to 
bring the parents and schools closer together, 
to give the parents a new look at their schools. 
It was hoped too that pupils and teachers 
would be stimulated to do better schoolwork 
—and they were. 

Charles R. Swan, director of elementary 
education in the El Dorado school system, 
acted as co-ordinator of the program. The 
principal in each school had a committee of 
teachers who assumed the responsibility of 
planning the program in the respective schools. 

larger committee composed of the special 
committees outlined the schedule. 

It is a well-known fact that over a period of 
years, the schools in a given community will 
be no better than the people of that com- 
munity want them to be. For the people to 
want better schools, they must be better in- 
formed about their schools. 

As a usual thing, parents of school children 
do not visit their schools, except on special 


‘Superintendent of Schools, El Dorado, Ark. 





Recording a class in arithmetic in the Rhetta Brown Elementary School 
for broadcasting. 


occasions and to hear special programs, or 
when requested to do so to help solve some 
problem which has arisen as a result of a 
conflict between the child and the school. 
Under these circumstances the parent has little 
opportunity to know what actually goes on 
in the classroom —the most important phase 
of the learning situation. 

About two years ago, the El Dorado school 
board and other interested groups sponsored 
a campaign to equalize and increase tax assess- 
ments in the E] Dorado school district. At that 
time, through the newspapers, over the radio, 
and through talks at civic clubs, an effort was 
made to give the people of El Dorado a clear- 
cut view of some of the greatest needs of the 
schools and to point out how it was thought 
some of these needs might be realized. Through 
this effort, the patrons and community had a 


fair opportunity to gain a concept of the ma- 
terial and financial side of the El Dorado 
schools, and many of these patrons responded 
generously by making the proper adjustments 
of their tax assessments. In addition to this, 
the patrons of the El Dorado schools have 
contributed approximately $150,000 above 
taxes within the past two years to purchase 
necessary equipment and to improve the 
schools in general. 

Now, instead of the material and financial 
side, the human side of the schools has been 
shown to the people of the city. The effort 
was made to take the parents and others into 
the classroom through the radio, to let them 
hear their own children and their teachers as 
they go about the business of a school day 


(Concluded on page 70) 





An art appreciation and a language class making sound records of their recitation. 
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Where Police and Schools Co-operate — 





Worcester Conducts School Trattic 


A new idea for the promotion of traffic 
safety for school children is under experiment 
in Worcester, Mass., schools. A ‘Safety 
Clinic” for parents, especially mothers who 
have children attending the elementary schools 
or pre-school-age children, is being held in the 
elementary school buildings. 

The “Safety Clinic” is a project of the 
Worcester Police Department, sponsored by 
Chief of Police William P. Finneran. School 
Safety Officer Florence J. Driscoll is in charge 
of the movement designed to instruct parents 
in safeguarding their children in going to and 
returning home from school. Officer Driscoll 
has been a member of the Worcester Police 
Department for nearly a quarter of a century 
Ten years ago he was assigned to be school 
safety officer 

During his tenure Officer Driscoll has been 
tireless in his efforts to inculcate traffic safety 
in the minds of children. He spends hours 
visiting the schools to talk safety to the 
children. He has become an authority on the 
subject and has so impressed traffic safety on 
the children that no one recalls a traffic fatal- 
ity involving a Worcester school child, on his 
way to or from school, over a long period of 
years 

“Worcester has had a 
school children for about 30 years,” says 
Officer Driscoll. “Child leaders in each school 
are taught to escort classmates over crosswalks 
and on a direct route to their homes. It has 
been of great assistance to the school safety 
program. The city also assigns policemen to 
posts near the schools when the children are 
going to or leaving the buildings, and this has 
also been a remarkable help 

“T realize that proper training of children 
begins in the home. The more I thought of 
this the more I became convinced that the 
home was a good place to begin the training of 
children in traffic safety. It appeared to me 
most important to reach the parents. Then 
trafic safety would have double value, for it 
would enable parents to impress safety on 
the minds of their children and at the same 
time emphasize that traffic safety was also 
important to them. The children would be 
my agents to protect parents from traffic 
accidents.” 

Officer Driscoll was confronted with one 
obstacle when Chief Finneran approved his 
plan. No funds were available to launch 
the project. Undaunted he enlisted the aid 
of the teachers and they are giving splen- 
did co-operation. The School Department 
and the Worcester Safety Council are also 
co-operating 


safety patrol for 


Addressed to Mothers 


The Parent-Teacher organizations and the 
Mothers Clubs have been told they may avail 
themselves of the facilities of the clinic 
Churches and civic organizations have also 
been invited to make use of the clinic 

“The clinic,” Officer Driscoll explains, “is 
primarily for mothers of school children, but 
mothers of children of pre school-age are also 


Safety Clinics 





+ 
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Mrs. Anna Collins, brought her pre-school-age daughter, Nancy, to the first Traffic 
Safety Clinic for Parents, at the Gates Lane School, Worcester, Mass. Nancy listened 
attentively while School Safety Officer Florence J. Driscoll explained rules for avoiding 
highway accidents with the aid of a model of the school and neighborhood, prepared 
by Principal Francis R. Hickey. Photo by courtesy of the 
Worcester, Mass., Evening Gazette. 


invited to attend. I am urging parents of pre- 
school-age children, who are about to start 
school, to walk their children four or five 
times over a route between the home and 
the school building. This will enable the child 
to become familiar with the streets, the side- 
walks, and the crosswalks between home and 
school.” 

Officer Driscoll’s plan embraces an hour’s 
meeting in each of Worcester’s 56 elementary 
schools. It may take a year to visit each 
building but a substantial groundwork will be 
laid before he starts the second round of 
visits. He contemplates continuing the visits 
year after year, so he will continue to meet 
each succeeding group of parents. 

The parents are invited to the schools either 
by an invitation sent home with each child by 
the principal, or through the efforts of the 
Parent-Teacher Association or the Mothers 
Club. Once it is assured that a group will 
gather Officer Driscoll takes over 

The “Safety Clinic” instruction is princi- 
pally an informal and friendly lecture. It is 
high-lighted by posters, films, maps, and other 
workshop materials. A question and answer 
period follows. 

Officer Driscoll has one iron clad rule. He 
places emphasis on the right way to do a thing 
He shows no pictures which illustrate a wrong 
action in highway safety. “After all I am 
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teaching the proper way to carry out traffic 
safety,”’ he asserts. ““Why should I present any 
incident that might confuse by illustrating the 
wrong way?” 


Posters Effective in Teaching 


A poster designed to instruct children in 
crossing a street, which is shown parents at- 
tending the clinic, dramatically illustrates the 
value of wearing something white after dark 
especially in those months when darkness 
comes early. 

Another poster warns to watch out for cars 
turning a corner at an intersection. There is 
a young boy and a young girl on the sidewalk 
at a crosswalk, where a car is about to turn 
into the street. 

Depicting two girls on a sidewalk at a 
crosswalk, another poster warns to look both 
ways before attempting to cross. 

A poster which especially appeals to Officer 
Driscoll is one which stresses that school 
children should go directly to school after 
leaving home and return by the same route. 

An accomplished map maker, Officer Dris- 
coll plots the neighborhood around each 
school, with its sidewalks and crosswalks. He 
points out that if children follow the same 
route daily they will become accustomed to 
it and more familiar with traffic hazards. He 
says they then will cross only at crosswalks 
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and automatically observe traffic signals and 
warnings. He has a poster to emphasize that 
children should watch the traffic lights and 
obey them. 

He recounts that one of the severe accidents 
in Worcester occurred when a small girl on 
her way to school had reached the middle of 
a block. She observed a chum on the opposite 
side. She dashed over to greet the friend, 
unmindful that she was not at a crosswalk. 
She was struck by an automobile. The driver 
could not be blamed for the unexpected in- 
trusion in his path. 

Officer Driscoll is emphatic that school chil- 
dren must be prohibited from carrying a base- 
ball. basketball, or football to school. There 
is a temptation to play with a ball in the 
street and it frequently rolls in the path of 
trafic. The schools, he says, furnish sufficient 
equipment for the children to indulge in 
sports in the school yard. Even then, he says, 
great care must be observed if the ball 
bounces out of the yard and into the street. 
A poster shows the danger. It depicts parked 
automobiles at the curb adjacent to the 
school yard. In the street other cars are mov- 
ing. A boy is about to dash out for the 
straving ball when a school nurse grabs him 
just in time to prevent what could be a 
serious accident. “Keep from between parked 
cars,” says the poster. 

Another poster admonishes, “Look both 
ways. Wait on the curb until the way is clear.” 
There is a poster which shows a boy and girl 
going over a crosswalk. Both are following 
the safety rules. It is raining but they are 
holding their umbrellas high enough to look 
both ways to determine if automobiles are ap- 
proaching. The poster warns, “Be extra alert 
on rainy days.” 


Bus and Bicycle Safety 


Officer Driscoll becomes exceptionally en 
thusiastic when he displays the poster which 


warns, “After getting off a bus watch both 
ways before crossing. This rule is one that all 
persons should observe.”’ Driscoll declares. “No 


one should alight from a bus and cross in 
front or in back of it. They should go to a 
crosswalk. After the opening warning on the 
poster you will note it says, ‘Look both ways 
before crossing. Wait on the curb until the 
way is clear.’ Everyone should do that. If you 
must cross where the bus is parked wait until 
it starts and has moved several lengths.”’ 

Officer Driscoll has an extensive chart on 
safe bicycle riding. First, there are instructions 
for keeping the bicycle in safe riding condi- 
tion. Below are 12 rules for safe riding. The 
Worcester Lion’s Club thought so much of 
the poster that it had one hundred copies 
printed to distribute in the schools. 

Officer Driscoll for further visual education 
of the parents utilizes 35mm. strip-slide films 
The titles are: “Tom Joins the Safety 
Patrol,” and “Safety on Two Wheels.” 

The first “Safety Clinic” for parents was 
held at the Gates Lane School in November, 
1948. This school is in a section remote from 
the center of the city but in a district with 
many complicated traffic problems. There 
were 75 mothers present. Some mothers 
brought their pre-school-age children and the 
youngsters displayed considerable interest. 
especially in the posters, films, and workshop 
materials. Officer Driscoll talked to the 
mothers about the proper way to cross a street, 
the dangers of jaywalking, the meaning of 
trathe signals and why they should be obeyed 
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HIGHTSTOWN MAN 
SPENDS 54 YEARS ON 
SCHOOL BOARD 


Walter C. Black, of Hightstown, N. J., has 
served 54 years as a member of the board of 
education of East Windsor Township. His 
Mercer County friends believe he holds the 
record in the entire state of New Jersey; at 
least, they are according him that distinction 
until their claim is disputed. 

It was in January, 1893, that a group of 
citizens approached him, to run for election 
to the board of education. In the group was 
a respected incumbent, who declared that he 
would not seek re-election if Mr. Black would 
be a candidate for his seat. With no opposi 
tion, Mr. Black was elected. Since that time 
with but one exception, he has been re-elected 
at the conclusion of every three-year term. 

His lone defeat was an unexpected one. No 
opposition to his candidacy was expected 
Election night was stormy, with sleet, ice, and 
snow combining to make an _ uninterrupted 
evening at home very attractive. Working in 
his nursery, to save some of his endangered 
plants, Mr. Black himself did not vote. A few 
minutes after the polling place closed, a call 
revealed that a secretly prepared “sticker’’* 
campaign had been successful. Only 27 votes 
had been cast, and Mr. Black had received 12 
Thirteen votes for his unexpected opponent 
had been cast during the last ten minutes; 
two ballots were blank. 

Two years later Walter Black was back 
on the board, elected without opposition. He 
has since served as president, as clerk of 
the board, as chairman of every committee, 
as president of the Mercer County School 
Boards Association, and on the legislative 


‘ 


*A “sticker’’ campaign is one in which a candidate does 
not avail himself of the opportunity to present his can 
didacy formally, by petition, thus getting his name on the 
printed ballot. Instead, his supporters give stickers beat 
ing his name to voters, urging that the stickers be pasted 

1 the ballot, with a check mark preceding it. 


ind how much space it takes to stop an auto- 
mobile traveling 25 miles an hour. 

At this first session a working model, made 
by Principal Francis R. Hickey, was displayed 
to show streets, corners, buildings, traffic 
lights, and officers, all in miniature but accu- 
rate in detail. 


Safety Emphasized in Curriculum 


Instruction of school children in_ traffic 
safety is not being neglected because of the 
new project. Each classroom has its seasonal 
safety poster of the month which is carefully 
explained and studied. 

Officer Driscoll frequently goes into the 
schools to ask the children what they have 
learned about safety and what they have told 
their parents. They repeat the warnings on 
the posters or portions of his talks. 

The children are sometimes asked to write 
compositions on the safety lessons they have 
learned, and are permitted to take them home. 
The parents frequently get word to the schools 
telling of their interest. 

The “Safety Clinic” is on its way to be- 
come a permanent fixture in the Worcester 
public schools. The Worcester Safety Council 
is providing the posters. The Worcester city 
government may appropriate funds to carry 
on the work, in which event more rapid 



































































Walter C. Black 


committee of the State Federated School 
Boards Association. 

The love of growth seems to be the out- 
standing characteristic of Mr. Black. He likes 
to see children grow, and during the evening 
hours and the daytime hours he steals from 
his business he can usually be found either in 
the public schools or in Peddie Preparatory 
School, where for 32 years he has been a 
member of the Board of Corporators and for 
26 years the treasurer of the Board. And when 
he isn’t watching children grow, he is nursing 
along the fruit and ornamental trees, plants 
and vines which provide the basis for his 
livelihood. 

Mr. Black was born on February 14, 1867 
If successful in the February election for 
another three-year term, he will take his oath 
of office on his eighty-second birthday — the 
best possible way to begin a new vear 


progress may be possible, and the clinic en- 
larged to embrace not only children, but 
their parents as well. 
> a 
APPOINT BUSINESS DIRECTOR 

The board of education at Rockford, IIl., has 
appointed Arthur W. Lundahl as director of busi- 
ness for the city school system. 

Mr. Lundahl, who assumed office on December 
15, has had considerable experience in school 
business administration. A graduate of the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College at 
DeKalb, he earned his master’s degree in admin- 
istration from the University of Minnesota. He 
also completed additional graduate work at the 
University of Southern California. After serving 
as assistant principal in the West High School at 
Rockford, he resigned to enter the business field 
in 1945, 

The position to which Mr. Lundahl has been 
appointed is a new one, created by the board 
several years ago, but which had not been filled 
until the present time 


WHAT SCHOOL BOARDS ARE DOING 


The Mount Prospect, IIl., school board was pre- 
sented with a check for $1,000, by the local 
Lions club. The money is to be used for improv- 
ing the basketball grounds 

The board of education of Chicago will seck 
authority at the hands of the Illinois state legisla- 
ture to fix and collect taxes for the support of the 
city schools 
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A BETTER APPROACH TO 

APPOINTMENTS 
\ NUMBER of recent changes in the 
business managership of city school systems 
points to a valuable improvement in the 
attitude of school boards toward this office. 
In Minneapolis the school board, last Octo- 
ber, appointed Rufus A. Putnam who had 
achieved especial success in the same field of 
work in a smaller city, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
who had professional training and experi- 
ence in general business and school admin- 
istration. 

In December, the school board of Rock- 
ford, Ill., appointed as director of school 
business affairs, Arthur W. Lundahl, a 
teachers college graduate with a master’s 
degree in school administration and experi- 
ence as teacher and high school principal 
and with further experience as a business 
executive. 

Similar appointments of school-business 
managers in cities in California, Michigan, 
and Ohio, point to a change in the attitude of 
school boards toward the business manager- 
ship. The fixed rule that a local man must 
be chosen, that he need have only business 
experience, that he use as convincing quali- 
fications his political, social, even religious 
or fraternal connections all this is giving 
way to the idea that professional equip- 
ment, training, experience, and a balanced 
list of personal abilities fitting him for 
public service and for executive leadership 
should be the basis of the school board’s 
choice. 

For many years, school boards have fol- 
lowed the practice of looking over the field, 
in their states and throughout the country, 
for the best candidates for the city super- 
intendency. The growth in the professional 
status and in the effectiveness of the office 
of chief school executive has been strongly 
influenced by this practice. The same tech- 
niques should be applied to the business 
managership. 


TEACHERS AND BUILDING 
PLANNING 
BOARDS of education and school execu- 
tives are losing a valuable service when they 
fail to make use of the teaching and skill 
experience of teachers in the planning of 
new school buildings. The teachers may be 
a complete zero in the over-all arrange- 
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ment of a schoolhouse; they may be ex- 
travagant in their demands for the location 
and size of their shops or laboratories or 
classrooms; they may be wasteful in de- 
manding excessive storage space and too 
elaborate areas for special aspects of their 
work. But they do have valuable ideas of 
what they need to carry out the purposes 
and the way of teaching of a subject area; 
they have been hampered endlessly by this 
and that lack of facilities in their depart- 
ments; they know how much more effective 
their teaching could be with an added piece 
or a special type of furniture or equipment; 
they can point out the successes and fail- 
ures of given room arrangements and fin- 
ishes; in the shop and science subjects they 
know what tools and devices industry con- 
siders necessary for economy and good pro- 
duction and what the quality of the 
machines should be; they have an uncon- 
scious feel of the influence which a room 
setup has on pupils and their satisfaction 
in the finish, colors, and design of the 
learning tools they use. To what extent 
they should prepare actual layouts of rooms 
and to what extent they should describe 
their needs in words depends on the indi- 
vidual teacher and the school executives. 
Most architects are skillful in picking up a 
very poorly expressed idea for a classroom 
or a shop and of rounding out an arrange- 
ment with unexpected convenience; so too 
their experience in other fields enables them 
to arrange minor utilities for economy, safe- 
ty, and flexibility that no 
readily anticipate. 

The planning of a genuinely successtul 
schoolhouse is the result of planning each 
department for satisfactory instruction and 
for meeting the objectives of the several 
subject areas. The greater over-all values 
of the building as a whole must be antic- 
ipated by the principal and the superin- 
tendent in combining the ideas of the 
teachers and adding to them their larger 
view of ihe i 
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aida COMMNUGMHITY 


FISCAL INDEPENDENCE AND 
EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
IN A discussion of the major educational 
needs of the State of New York for 1949, 
the State Regents have touched upon the 
problem of fiscal independence of school 

boards. They said: 


All but a handful of the nearly 5000 school dis 
tricts in New York State are and always have 
been fiscally independent of other units of local 
government. Final determination of school budgets 
in these districts rests directly with the people, 
their school trustees, or their representatives on 
the board of education. These school officials may 
be held fully accountable for the determination 
and execution of educational and financial policies 
with respect to the schools of their respective dis 
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tricts. No other local officials stand between,-them 
and the people in the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities. 

This degree of fiscal responsibility of school 
boards does not prevail in 15 of our largest city 
school districts which contain more than two 
thirds of all the state’s school children. In these 
15 districts final control over school budgets, and 
consequently over school policy, rests in the local 
municipal body whose primary duties are not 
those of education. Educational budgets, prepared 
by the board of education, may be reduced by 
the municipal authorities and that reduction made 
final. Thus, in these cities the board of education 
is fiscally dependent upon the municipal authori- 
ties; it cannot be held fully responsible for an) 
failure of the schools to provide needed services: 
and it is subject to tax limits which have no direct 
relationship to the requirements of the educational 
program. 

The increasing needs of the schools for more 
adequate financing, both for current expenses and 
for capital needs, as well as the welfare of both 
the school system and the services rendered by 
municipal government, demand that the fiscal en- 
tanglements prevailing between cities and their 
school districts be removed and that boards of 
education be made responsible directly to the 
people in all matters pertaining to the fiscal 
affairs of the school system. 


The situation in the larger cities of New 
York State is common to a large propor- 
tion of the medium-size and larger cities of 
the country. Repeated studies of city school 
finances have shown that there is neither 
economy nor efficiency in council or other 
municipal controls of city school systems. 
Independence from such controls is one 
means of greater efficiency and of better 
school service. 


APATHY IN SCHOOL 
ELECTIONS 
APATHY toward elections is a besetting 
civic sin of Americans. That the presiden- 
tial election of 1948 brought out less than 
55 per cent of the voters may be one ex- 
planation of the results which have given 
businessmen and conservative citizens so 
much concern. But this disturbingly low 
national vote was vastly higher proportion- 
ately than the school elections in which 
members of boards of education are chosen 


or school bonds are approved or voted 


down. Interest in educational welfare is in- 
deed abysmally low if the average school 
election is considered. 

The question might well be asked as to 
the causes which invite apathy. The as- 
sumption is that the public is satisfied that 
the school system is efficiently managed, 
and hence does not require the watchful 
care of the citizenship. This thoughtless 
and negligent attitude spells poor citizen- 
ship and a lack of local pride and 
patriotism. 

It is not unfair to say that the school 
boards and especially their executives are 
responsible for much of the apathy of iocal 
communities. They do not familiarize the 
citizens with what is going on in the 
schools; they keep their difficulties and the 
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shortcomings of the local school plant, of 
the teacher salary situation, and of similar 
problem areas too closely within the school 
group as such. They have not expanded 
their concept of public relations beyond 
settling with the least discussion “‘troubles”’ 
with parents and with neighborhoed or 
group pressures. A “‘puff” for a school or a 
change in school service is the ultimate of 
good publicity in the opinion of too many 
schoolmen. 

It seems to us that a greater sharing of 
school plans, and achievements, and even 
of failures is necessary. A loyal but healthy 
opposition is a good sign of public interest 
and participation in school affairs. The op- 
position of a tax-dodging group to a build- 
ing program or a raise in the school tax 
need not be received as a calamity but as a 
challenge to the wisdom of the school ad- 
ministration; it should be turned into an 
opportunity to again prove to the commu- 
nity how valuable are the schools. Nor is 
the candidacy of some ambitious young 
man or woman for board membership to be 
frowned upon even though an old and 
valued member is turned out. It is of the 
very essence of democracy that there be 
frequent change in the board — the incom- 
ing of young blood and the passing out of 
the older members with their fading 
enthusiasms. 

Experience has taught that school elec- 
tions should be held separate from general 
city elections. To merge the school inter- 
ests into elections in which a mayor, a city 
council, or other public officials are to be 
chosen has proved unwise. The contest of 
school officials is overshadowed by major 
state or municipal controversies. As a 
matter of economy, it seems unwise to in- 
clude school elections in the judicial and 
other special elections. The public press 
should never minimize the importance of 
selecting the highest type of citizenship 
for the administration of public education 


SUPPRESSING SECRET SOCIETIES 
IN SCHOOLS 

FOR FIFTY years and more there has 
been an effort on the part of school author- 
ities to eliminate secret societies from the 
secondary schools. State laws have been 
enacted forbidding them, and boards of 
education have adopted rules and regula- 
tions compelling the observance of the 
law. The arguments brought out against 
secret societies have conclusively estab 
lished the fact that they are undemocratic 
and harmful and hence have no place in 
schools dedicated to the training of the 
youth in the democratic way of life. 

But the evil reasserts itself. School au 
thorities are again and again called upon to 
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suppress sororities and fraternal organiza- 
tions which have found their way into the 
high schools. They exist even in states 
where the statutes forbidding them are 
quite clear and where school boards have 
enacted drastic rules in support of the law. 

The recurrence of the fraternity nuisance 
is a challenge to the faculties of high 
schools to provide extracurricular activities 
which will give ample outlets for the en- 
thusiasms of youth. Such outlets have been 
found in honor societies, in co-operative 
movements, and in student self-government 
organizations which provide strong school 
spirit and exemplify fine examples of de- 
mocracy. In such situations the public opin- 
ion of the student body can be built up to 
frown so strongly on the snobbishness and 
the imaginary superiority of any secret 
group that it will fall apart of its own false 
egotism and selfishness. 

School boards confronted with a problem 
of student defiance of its rules have per- 
haps no recourse except sharp disciplinary 
action. Some good can be achieved by pub- 
licity and parent education, especially the 
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kind that points out the harm which pa- 
rental support will ultimately do in the edu- 
cation of the children involved. 
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FEDERAL AID ADVOCATED 

President Harry S. Truman, in his ini- 
tial message to the 8lst Congress, urged 
federal aid to education and the establish- 
ment of a new department of health educa- 
tion, and social security. He said: 

“Tt is equally shocking that millions of 
our children are not receiving a good edu- 
cation. Millions of them are in overcrowded, 
obsolete buildings. We are short of teachers, 
because teachers’ salaries are too low to 
attract new teachers, or to hold the ones 
we have. All these school problems will be- 
come much more acute as a result of the 
tremendous increase in the enrollment in 
our elementary schools in the next few 
years. I cannot repeat too strongly my de- 
sire for prompt federal financial aid to the 
states to help them operate and maintain 
their school systems. 

“The governmental agency which now 
administers the programs of health, educa- 
tion, and social security should be given 
full departmental status.”’ 





The Lincoln Legacy is tolerance in the best sense. — /mstitute for 
1merican Democracy, Inc. 
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SCHOOL BOARD POLICIES CON- 
CERNING TEACHERS’ PART- 
TIME EMPLOYMENT 


Stuart Anderson, Ph.D.’ 


Many teachers cannot, and do not, depend 
solely on their income from teaching for a 
livelihood. Although teachers’ salaries gen- 
erally have improved, they have failed to keep 
pace with the rapid increase in the cost of 
living. Inadequate salaries have forced many 
teachers, especially married men, to obtain 
extra jobs to supplement their income. School 
boards do not generally contract for the 
teachers’ time after the regular school day or 
on week ends. And yet time is needed for 
rest and recreation outside of school hours 
In seeking an answer to this dilemma, the 
general health and teaching efficiency of the 
teacher are basic considerations. 

It is not within the scope of this report to 
evaluate the effects of this work-experience, 
but rather to present an analysis of school 
board policies concerning the control and regu- 
lation of teachers’ part-time employment out- 
side of school hours during the school year. 

Replies were received from nearly 70 per 
cent of the city superintendents in Wisconsin, 
in connection with a study of the professional 
personnel in the secondary schools in the 
1946-47 school year. This sample represented 
51 of the 61 counties which have one or more 
cities with a superintendent of schools. 

Less than one fifth of the city school boards 
included in the sample have taken any official 
action concerning the control or regulation 
of teachers’ part-time employment as may 
be seen in Table I. The large majority, 81.5 
per cent, have established no official policies 
on this issue. 

TABLE I 
Has the Board of Education taken official 
action on the practice of part-time em- 
ployment or paid professional activity 
of teachers outside of school hours dur- 


ing the school year? 
Response No Per Cent 
Yes 15 18.5 
No 66 81.5 
Total 81 100.0 


An analysis of school board policies re- 
ported by Wisconsin city superintendents is 
presented in Table II which have 
established policies are reported in the “yes” 
column. The total for this column is 18 rather 
than 15, because three superintendents 
checked more than one policy. Of the 15 
superintendents who indicated that the board 


Cities 


had taken official action, six reported ‘“dis- 
courages outside employment,’ while four 
stated that it was “restricted as to amount 
of time spent in outside employment.” In 


three cities the teacher is “required to secure 
approval in advance before accepting part-time 
employment,” while one city requires a notice 
of any part-time employment. Only one city 
permits no outside employment. This latter 
restriction has not been enforced in recent 
years, according to the superintendent 

~ TAssistant Professor, The St Institute 
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Several of the superintendents who indi- 
cated the presence of a school board policy 
on this issue, commented relative to the prob- 
lem in their system as follows: 

Allowed as long as it does not interfere with the 
teacher’s efficiency. 

Contract states they may not engage in any 
vocation in competition with local merchants. Not 
in 1947-48 contracts. 

Before the war outside employment was not 
permitted, but this rule was waived when the war 
began and has not been fully reinstated. 

Discourages outside employment except for 
board of vocational education or recreation board 

Does not seem to be a problem in our school 

Although 66 of the superintendents replied 
that the school board had taken no official 
action, nevertheless policies were indicated in 
nine cities. Cities which do not have official 
board policies are reported in the “no” 
column. The most frequently mentioned prac- 
tice, “discourages outside employment,” was 
reported by six superintendents. In two cities 
teachers were required to obtain the approval 
of the superintendent, while in two others 
some other policy was reported. One city re- 
quired the teachers to secure approval in ad- 
vance before accepting part-time employment 


TABLE Il 
School Board Policies Effecting the Part-Time 
Employment of Teachers 
Board action 
Policy Yes No Total 
Requires a notice of any part- 
time employment; formal ap- 
proval or disapproval is not 
required . Dik meee, l 0 1 
Teacher is required to secure ap- 
proval in advance before ac- 
cepting part-time employment 3 1 4 
No outside employment per- 
mitted i. + +. oe eS 
Discourages outside employment 6 6 1 
Required to obtain approval of 


_ 
© 
Ne 


superintendent . . ee 0 2 2 
Restricted as to amount of time 
spent in outside employment 4 0 4 
Other procedures 3 2 5 
eee Gs a kk ea ss Se ee Oe 


Although a large majority of the cities do 
not have a policy, some of the superintendents 
in these cities commented as follows: 

No problem here 

Teachers past few 
this (discourages 
policy. 

For the duration the board followed the policy 
that “employment of more than 4 hours per day 
shall be considered excessive.” 

Has not become necessary for board action 
Practically all such employment is during vacation 
period. 

No teacher permitted to accept employment on 
school days between 4:00 p.m. and 6:00 p.m. 


vears pay no attention to 


outside employment) sort of 


Summary and Recommendations 


1. A large majority of the school boards in 
Wisconsin have taken no official action on the 
practice of part-time employment or paid 
professional activity of teachers outside of 
school hours, during the school year. 

2. The most mentioned policy 
simply discouraged outside employment 

3. It is recommended that board 
policies should not restrict this practice, as 
long as it does not interfere with the teacher’s 
efficiency 


frequently 


school 
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AASA ADOPTS RESOLUTIONS 


The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, on January 15, drafted a program for 
improved public school systems. Teachers were 
urged to help all citizens to recognize propaganda 





John L. Bracken 


devices, and to prevent the use of the schools as 
instruments of any factional agency. 

The Association has scheduled three regional 
conferences, to be held in San Francisco, February 
20-23, at St. Louis, February 27—March 2, and at 
Philadelphia, March 27-30. 

Full use of existing and potential school facili- 
ties by the national government in support of an 
adequate national defense plan was pledged by the 
group. 

The administrators also reaffirmed their belief 
in the necessity of a federal aid plan to enable any 
state to meet its educational responsibilities in the 
years immediately ahead. 

Ten resolutions were adopted by a nationwide 
mail ballot conducted among members of the 
Association. (1) The Association urged an exten- 
sion of democracy through a constantly improved 
free public school system. (2) It pledged support 
of national security and world understanding, (3) 
It urged more adequate support of the public 
school system through a federal aid plan. (4) It 
proposed the development of education through 
the efforts of the U. S. Office of Education. (5) 
It urged the need for a continuing study of the 
administrator to improve the professional status 
of the superintendent. (6) It endorsed the need 
for a more effective school program to interpret 
school needs to the public. (7) It called for the 
accrediting of nonpublic schools by state school 
authorities. (8) It asked more adequate educa- 
tional programs at all levels. (9) It urged the co- 
ordination of school services with those of gov- 
ernmental and voluntary agency services 

John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools at 
Clayton, Mo., was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation in a mail ballot conducted among associa- 
tion members. Mr. Bracken, who will succeed 
Willard E. Goslin March 15, has been superin- 
tendent in Clayton since 1923. He had served the 
AASA as a member of its executive committee 
from 1943 to 1947, as chairman of the 1942 Year- 
book Commission, and as a member of the Ad- 
visory Council from 1937 to 1941 





4. It is further recommended that a com- 
mittee composed of of the 
school board, the administration, and the 
teaching staff formulate an acceptable and 
workable policy concerning the part-time em- 
ployment practice 
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Conventions 


| 
Make the Hillyard Booth Your Headquarters al 

San Francisco February 19th to 23rd Booth No. F-18-20 
; 





Saint Louis February 27th to March 2 Both No. G-26-28 


chools as 
Philadelphia March 27th to 30th Booth No. A-7-9 


regional | 
February 
2, and at 


*% It will be a pleasure to see all of our many friends again among 
the American Association of School Administrators .. . and we extend a 
cordial invitation to make the Hillyard Booths your headquarters while 
attending these conventions. We would like to have the opportunity to 
explain to you about the new products that have been released from 
our laboratories and to demonstrate their money saving 
value. Ask about the new product “KURL-OFF,” a non- 
inflamable varnish remover. 
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%& Hillyard’s National Wide Service of Floor Treatment 
“Maintaineers” are ready at all times to help on any floor 
treatment, maintenance or sanitation problem. Their 
advice and recommendations are given without obliga- 
tion. Hillyard Floor Treatments Save Time, Save Money, 
and Save Your Floor. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
IN HERSHEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Raymond H. Koch’ 


The people of the community of Hershey, 
Pa., really believe in education, not just for 
children but for themselves as well. To them 
it is a big, exciting, never ending thing, and 
they prove their belief by going back to school 
— going on learning — in the adult education 
program. 

Adult education is developing by leaps and 
bounds in the public schools of Hershey. This 
community with a population of only 3600 is 
unique in sponsoring an adult education pro- 
gram which has reached an all-time peak of 
952 students enrolled for the year 1948-49. 

Hershey is the center of an adult education 
service area comprising 39 school districts and 
towns, from which men and women journey 
two nights weekly, for a term of twenty 
weeks, to attend courses of their choice. This 
group of adults is organized into 49 classes 
with a staff of 38 instructors. 

The areas of instruction are: 

1. Evening School, comprising classes con- 
ducted in vocational, recreational, cultural 
and general educational subjects. 

2. In-Service Training, consisting of co- 
operative training with industry for super- 
visory personnel; related training for appren- 
tices and upgrading of industrial workers. 

3. Adult Day School, offering training con- 
ducted for individuals during the daytime in 
vocational, recreational, cultural, and general 
educational subjects. 

All courses have the objective of meeting 
the individual worker’s or professional per- 
son’s needs. The adult attempt to 


classes 


‘Superintendent, Derry 


Township, Hershey, Pa 
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Edmund F. Smircina 
Business Manager, Board of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. Smircina, who has been appointed. busi- 
ness manager of the board of education at 
Cleveland, Ohio, to succeed the late James F. 
Brown, was formerly purchasing agent for 
eleven years. He has been connected with the 
Cleveland public schools for 28 years, and since 
September, 1948, has filled the position of acting 
business manager. 

Mr. Smircina received his high school edu- 
cation at St. Ignatius High School in Cleveland. 
He was graduated from John Carroll University 
with a bachelor of arts degree, and completed 
a two-year postgraduate course in philosophy. 





provide everyone with an opportunity for 
self-improvement and also to complete a high 
school education and receive a diploma. Each 
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specific subject course is geared to give re- 
fresher training, recreational relaxation, hobby 
interest, cultural appreciation, or to meet the 
desires of persons desiring to learn something 
of an immediate, personal value. 

The adult education program is adminis- 
tered as a division of the Derry Township 
Public Schools of Hershey, with Raymond F, 
Evans as director, under the general super- 
vision of Superintendent Raymond H. Koch, 

Instructional services to be rendered to the 
public are indicated through the media of the 
local newspapers, posters, radio-station an- 
nouncements, and also by eye-catching folders, 
A short description of the offering of each 
course, the night classes held, fees, and other 
pertinent information are contained in a vest- 
pocket folder distributed in the school service 
area. 

Some of the high-lighted courses this year 
are: standard evening high school, bricklaying, 
adjustment counseling, building construction 
and planning, interior decorating, foremanship 
training, Dutch design painting, Spanish, air- 
craft and engine mechanics, and Dutch 
language. 


MR. SMIRCINA PROMOTED 


The Cleveland school board has appointed Ed- 
mund F. Smircina, 53, veteran employee of the 
school system and acting business manager, to 
the post of business manager to succeed the late 
James F. Brown, Smircina had been running the 
business department since September. 

Mr. Smircina’s selection dealt a blow to a 
proposal by the Cleveland Teachers Association, 
recently introduced before the board, to abolish 
the post of business manager and place his duties 
in the hands of the educational department. The 
C.T.A., through its executive secretary, Ira D, 
Lucal, immediately protested publicly the board’s 
iction. The Association complained it was not 
given a sufficient hearing on the question and 
asserted that Cleveland elementary and high school 
principals were in favor of unification of admin- 
istrative control 





The Board of Education, Port Huron, Michigan, is working together with Superintendent 
Howard D. Crull and the teaching staff in developing a higher standard of school service 
- throughout the school system. Left to right (standing): Said M. Touma, attorney for the School 
District; Gerald F. Collins; Clare R. Sperry; Harold Bauman. Seated: Russell M. Norris, 
secretary; Oliver M. Hanton, president; Mrs. Earl Kasdorf, vice-president; William Juengling. 
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Every additional year that a 
Textbook can be kept in a 
Serviceable Condition means 
just so much less in the Annual Budget 
for replacement of books Now in Use. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


made of wear-resisting, waterproof 


and weatherproof material 
make Books Last One to Three Years 
Longer. 
They also keep them Clean and Neat. 
Holden Covers receive the wear 


instead of the books. 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 











INSPECTION OF SCHOOL 
LUNCHROOMS IN ST. LOUIS 


In the pupils’ lunchrooms operated in the 
schools of St. Louis, Mo., the utmost care and 
precaution is taken to assure sanitary condi- 
tions, good food, balanced diets, and economic 
operation of the entire enterprise. In his 
recent report to the board of education, A. K. 
Nushan, supply commissioner, discusses the 
policies followed to achieve these results. 

All employees are instructed to carefully 
check and weigh all commodities as received. 
Each lunchroom is properly equipped to per- 
mit the carrying out of these tests. All meat 
used in the lunchrooms is not only government 
inspected, but also checked for compliance 
with government grades and school-board 
specifications. Poultry and eggs are also graded 
weekly by the government graders, and if de- 
livered without the seal are promptly rejected. 
Ice cream is checked weekly by a neutral 
dairy laboratory to determine that the butter- 
fat content is rigidly adhered to. Flour, too, 1s 
tested as to compliance with the specifications 
by a local commercial laboratory. 

The detailed specifications set up for food 
purchases assure the highest quality of food, 
but Mr. Nushan holds that the important 
factor is to know that the food delivered 
actually complies with the high standards 
set in the specifications. 

As a further safeguard and protection to 
the children, all employees in the lunchroom 
are examined periodically by the physicians of 
the Division of Health and Hygiene, and are 
instructed as to the correct methods to be 
followed to maintain sanitary conditions. At 
regular intervals, the Director of Health and 
Hygiene and his staff make a thorough inspec- 
tion of the lunchrooms and submit a detailed 
report to the board. The character of the in- 
spection may be judged from the following 
inspection outline and report form. 

An inspection of your lunchroom has this 
day been made, and you are notified of the 
defects marked below with a cross (x). A 
check indicates a satisfactory condition. A 
dash (—) indicates the condition was not 
observed or the item is not applicable 
Floors: Easily cleanable construction, smooth, good re- 

pair (—); clean (—). 

Walls and Ceilings: All: 
kitchen: light color (—); 
level of splash (—) 

Doors and Windows: Outer openings with effective screens 
and outward opening, self-closing doors, or fly-repellent 
fans, or flies absent (—). 

Lighting: Food preparation or storage 
lighted (—) 

Ventilation: All rooms (except cold storage) reasonabl; 
free of odors and condensation (—). 

Employee Toilet Facilities: Sufficient and comply with 
law (—), conveniently located (—), good repair (—) 
clean (—), self-closing doors (—); washing sign for 
employees (—); well ventilated (—); in new estab- 
lishments, not direct opening (—); X if privy is 
used (—). 

Water Supply: Running water accessible to food prepara- 
tion and utensil washing (—); supply adequate and 
safe (—). 

Employee Lavatory Facilities: Adequate, convenient (—) 
hot and cold running water (—); soap (—):; approved 
sanitary towels (—); hands washed after toilet (—). 

Construction of Utensils and Equipment: Multi-use 
utensils, show and display cases, windows, counters, 
shelves, tables, refrigerating equipment, sinks, and other 
equipment or utensils easily cleaned (—); are kept in 
good repair (—); no lead or cadmium utensils (—) 





Clean, good repair (—): 
walls smooth, washable to 


rooms are well 
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Cleaning of Equipment: All equipment, including display 
cases, windows, counters, shelves, tables, refrigerators, 
stoves, hoods, and sink are clean (—); cloths used by 


employees are clean (—); 
only once (—). 

Cleaning of Utensils: Eating and drinking utensils are 
prerinsed (—-); thoroughly cleaned after each use with 
hot water 110 to 120 deg. F. (—); water kept reason- 
ably clean (—); utensils clean to sight and touch (—); 
suitable detergent used (—); after cleaning utensils are 
subjected to one of the bactericidal processes (—); as 
required by Sec. 18, hot water (—); Sec. 19, chlorine 
(—); Sec. 20, steam cabinet (—); Sec. 21, hot air 
cabinet (—); or by other approved process (—); cook- 
ing utensils cleaned properly each day (—). 

Large utensils adequately treated with live steam, boiling 
water, or chlorine spray or swab (—) 

Drying cloths, if used, kept clean and used for no 
other purpose ( 


single service containers used 


Mechanical dishwashing (describe type and use) (—); 
special inspection available (—). 

Vo potsonous materials used for cleaning or polishing of 
utensils (—). 

Storage and Handling of Utensils: Stored in clean, dry 
place, protected from flues, splash, dust, etc. (—); 
single-service cups and straws in sanitary cartons (—); 
frozen desserts dispensing spoons, dippers, dry or kept 
in 170 deg. F. or running water (—). 

Disposal of Wastes: Liquid wastes properly disposed of 
(—); garbage and trash in suitable receptacles, covered 
pending removal (—); removed frequently (—). 

Refrigeration: Readily-perishable foods stored at 50 deg 
F or less except when being prepared or served (—). 

Wholesomeness of Food: Wholesome, clean, no spoilage 
(—); prepared safe for human consumption (—); milk, 
fluid-milk products, frozen desserts, from approved 
sources (—); milk, etc., served in original bottles or 
from approved bulk dispenser (—); milk grade posted 
(—); all meat officially inspected (—); shellfish from 
approved sources (—); kept in containers in which they 
were placed at shucking plant (—). 

Protection From Contamination: Food and drink stored, 
displayed, and served protected from dust, flies, and 
rodents (—); no live animals (—); elimination of 
flies, roaches, and rodents (—); ratproofed (—). 

Cleanliness of Employees: Clean outer garments, hands 
clean, no spitting, no tobacco used (—); women wear 
nets (—). 

Miscellaneous: Premises kept clean and neat (—); clean, 
adequate lockers for employees’ clothing (—); soiled 
linens, coats, and aprons kept in containers (—); em- 
ployees have food handler training cards (—). 

Disease Control: No person at work with any disease 
in communicable form, or a carrier (—); health card 
posted in toilets (—). 

Patron’s Toilet Facilities: Provide privacy (—); self- 
closing doors (—); properly labeled as to sex (—); 
handwashing facilities available (—); toilet rooms and 
fixtures clean and in good repair (—); floor non- 
absorbant material (—); soap and single service, ap- 
proved towel service provided (—); no common drink- 
ing cup (—); drinking fountains (—); single service 
ups available (—); waste container for used cups (—). 
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SALARY SCHEDULE FOR 
NONPROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES 
The school board of Providence, R. I., has 
adopted new salary schedules for secretaries, clerks, 
and drivers on a 12-month and ten-month basis, 
The salaries specified are the maximum for the 
classes and for 12-month employees are: Class E, 
$2,100; Class D, $2,425; Class C, $2,625; Class 

B, $2,950; and Class A, $4,000. 

For employees on a ten-month basis, the sal- 
aries are: schedule year 1, $1,300; year 2, $1,400; 
year 3, $1,500; year 4, $1,600; year 5, $1,700; 
years 6 and 7, $1,800; years 8, 9, 10, $1,900; 
years 11 and succeeding, $2,000; high school sec- 
retaries, $2,425 maximum. 

The salaries of secretaries, clerks, and drivers 
were adjusted, to provide a $200 cost-of-living 
bonus to become an integral part of the basic 
salary, and to provide for annual increments to 
which they were entitled under the former sched- 
ule. In addition, they received for 1948-49, in- 
creases in salaries equal to the amounts by which 
the maximums for their classes exceed the max- 
imums, including bonuses or schedule years to 
which they were entitled prior to September, 1948, 
under the former schedule. 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of December, 1948, con- 
tracts were let for 18 school buildings in Pacific 
Coast states, at a cost of $2,322,113. Additional 
projects in the number of 43 were reported, in 
preliminary stages, to cost an_ estimated 
$10,890,000. 

Dodge reports that in 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains, contracts were let in December, 1948, 
for 249 school and college buildings, to cost 
$61,087 ,000. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of December, 1948, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $46,962,546. 
The largest sales were made in the states of 
California, $6,740,378; New York, $4,397,000; and 
Ohio, $6,385,500. 

The Bond Buyer reported that the average price 
of twenty bonds, as of January 6, 1949, was 2.19 
per cent. 

During the month of November, 1948, school 
bonds were sold, in the amount of $32,639,191. 
The average yield for 20 bonds in large cities was 
2.34 per cent. During the same period refunding 
bonds, etc., were sold, in the amount of $3,670,000. 

The Los Angeles, Calif., city schools have sold 
15 million dollars of City High School District 
bonds at 100.05, due January, 1950 to 1972, with 
a 2 per cent coupon, and $6,500,000 City School 
District bonds, with a 2 per cent coupon due 
January, 1953 to 1972, at 100.14. 

The Berkeley, Calif., Unified School District, in 
Alameda County, has sold $7,966,000 in bonds, 
with interest coupons ranging from 1% to 3 per 
cent for different maturities, at a net interest 
cost of 1.78061 per cent. 
























































In 1948 the sales of school bonds amounted to $513,806,739, and contracts let for 
school building construction totaled $775,156,000. 
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superior quality 16mm. sound 


for auditorium or classroom 


ee ad 







for classroom 


ne 


Send for Booklets 


Mail coupon for full details on the Premier “20” 
and new Ampro Compact. Also send 10c for in- 
teresting booklet “The Amazing Story of 16mm. 
Sound Motion Pictures” (the illustrated story of 
how sound pictures are made and projected) —and 
FREE copy of “ A New Tool for Teaching” (the 
story of sound films in the classroom). These in- 
formative booklets will be mailed to you postpaid. 


8mm Silent 


lomm Sound-on-film . 


Ampro Premier ‘'20”’ 


16mm. projector approved 

by school systems everywhere 
For larger audiences—in larger rooms — the 
Ampro Premier “20” offers numerous advan- 
tages. It delivers high quality sound reproduc- 
tion—in ample volume. It provides efficient 
illumination, brilliantly clear. It is dependable, 
easy to thread, simple to operate. It is gentle to 
precious film, easy to service. The many special 
features that make up Ampro’s “superior qual- 
ity” have been developed through 20 years of 
experience—and millions of performances! 
That’s why thousands of Ampro projectors are 
used and approved by this country’s leading 
school systems, religious denominations, univer- 
sities, government departments and industrial 
concerns. Before you decide—ask your Ampro 
dealer for a demonstration. And be sure to send 
for full detailed story of Ampro Premier “20”. 


Ampro ‘'Compact’”’ 


—da complete portable 16mm. 
sound projection unit in ONE case: 


For moderate-sized audiences—in smaller rooms 
or classrooms—the Ampro Compact is ideal. It 
is portable—the entire unit including projector, 
amplifier, detachable speaker and cord, extra 400’ 
reel and film, is contained in one compact case. 
Through special counter-balancing mechanism, 
projector swings up into operating position in 
one easy movement. Has many special Ampro 
features. Operates unusually quietly, delivers 
Ampro quality sound and illuminatton—and is 
economically priced. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular giving full details. 


Ampro Corporation « Chicago 13, Iii. 


IN CANADA: 


Telephoto Industries Limited, 1438 Yonge Street, Toronto 
* Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


AMPRO 


© 6mm. Silent 
Slide Projector* 


Chicago 18, Illinois 


Premier 20'' and Ampro Compact Projector 


Pictures 
[] Also send FREE copy of ‘A New Tool for Teaching 


Nome 


lémm. Arc Projectors 


Address 


City — State 








AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western Avenue 
ASBJ 249 


Please send me ful! details and price of the AMPRO 


| enclose 10c for a copy of the illustrated book- 
let ‘‘The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motion 
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Kewaunee fits both 


your requirements 
and your budget! 


@ Custom-designed to meet every 
requirement— mass-produced to fit 
any budget. That’s what Kewaunee 


Laboratory Furniture offers you! 


Kewaunee brings to your lab- 
oratory maximum working effi- 
ciency and time-saving conven- 
ience. Ruggedly built in our own 
plants to stand up under years of 


All 


Furniture is now our new heavier 


hard use. Kewaunee Metal 


construction, Bonderized for pro- 


tection against chipping, rusting 


Kewaunee Chemistry Desk 
with Fume Hood 


and corrosion. Working surfaces 
are Kewaunee’s patented Kem- 
ROCK to withstand acids, alka- 


lies, solvents, and physical shock. 


So look to Kewaunee to fit your 
requirements—within your budget. 
Write for free copy of Kewaunee’s 
catalog of Laboratory Furniture. 
Address:— 

EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


C. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St. Adrian, Michigan 


Representatives in Principal Cities 








School Lands and Funds 
An Illinois community schoo! district, like any 


other school district established under enabling 
legislation, is entirely subject to the legislature’s 
will thereafter, and with or without the consent 
of the inhabitants of a school district, over their 
protests, and even without a notice or a hearing, 
the state may take the school facilities of the dis 
trict, without giving compensation therefor, and 
vest them in other districts or agencies, and the 
area of the district may be contracted or ex 


panded, may be divided, may be united in whole 


or in part with another district, or may be abol 





ished. Smith-Hurd Stats. c. 122, §§ 8-9 to 8-14. 
People v. Deatherage, 81 Northeastern reporter 2d 
581, 401 Ill. 25 


An Illinois school district owns no property, all 
school facilities, such as grounds, buildings, equip- 
ment, etc., being in fact and law the property of 
the state and subject to legislative will. — People 
v. Deatherage, 81 Northeastern reporter 2d 581, 
401 Ill. 25 


Schools and School Districts 


An Illinois act permitting organization of com- 
munity school districts does not violate a constitu- 
tional provision that a frequent recurrence to the 
fundamental principles of civil government is ab- 
solutely necessary to preserve the blessings of 
liberty. Smith-Hurd statutes, Il]. constitution, art. 
2, $20 People v. Deatherage, 81 Northeastern 
reporter 2d 581, 401. Ill. 25 

Where a statute conferred on the commissioner 
of school buildings the responsibility for their 
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ventilation, warming, sanitary condition, and 
proper repair, the commissioner was not vested 
with full and final authority with respect to pre- 
paring and serving clean food in schools so as to 
exempt the school restaurants from the provisions 
of an ordinance regulating restaurants. Mo. R.S.A, 
§ 10731. — Bredeck v. Board of Education of City 
of St. Louis, 213 Southwestern reporter 2d 889, 
Mo. App. 

A school district may constitute a community 
for only school purposes, and though people of 
the district may go to centers without the district 
for purposes of business, worship, or pleasure, 
such does not change the aspect of the community 
for school purposes. Smith-Hurd Statutes, Illinois 
Const., art. 8, §1.— People v. Deatherage, 81 
Northeastern reporter 2d 581, 401 Ill. 25. 

Whether a school district is compact and con- 
tiguous must be determined by the application of 
a present-day yardstick, which has been materially 
lengthened by the advent of more and better all- 
weather roads coupled with increasing use of 
school buses for the transport of pupils. Smith- 
Hurd statistics, Ill. Const. art. 8, § 1.— People v. 
Deatherage, 81 Northeastern reporter 2d 581, 401 
Ill. 25. 

A community unit school district which was 
14% miles long, and which varied in width from 
2 miles to 10 miles, was “compact and contiguous” 
so that a constitutional provision that the gen- 
eral assembly shall provide a thorough and eff- 
cient system of free schools, was not violated. 
Smith-Hurd statistics, const. art. 8, § 1. — People 
v. Deatherage, 81 Northeastern reporter 2d 581, 
401 Ill. 25. 

Where at the time a local school district bor- 
rowed money from the bank, a statute limited 
repayment of the loan by declaring that it should 
be paid back out of any funds coming into the 
hands of the board of trustees from a local district 
tax collected on the property within the district, 
the statute became part of the contract and could 
be relied on in a mandamus proceeding to require 
payment to be made out of the school main- 
tenance fund, though at the time of the mandamus 
proceeding the statute had been repealed. Ga. 
code, § 32-1135. — Board of Education of Candler 
County v. Franklin, 49 Southeastern reporter 2d 
804, Ga. 

The opening of a school or the contracting with 
a teacher are part of the general and ordinary 
business of the school corporation and as such 
should not be enjoined without notice to the 
county superintendent and school board. —Ia. 
rules of civil procedure, rule 326; Ia. code of 1946, 
§ 279.15 — Kesselring v. Moreland, 34 North- 
western reporter 2d 192, Ia 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 

The Wisconsin legislature has the power to 
change the amount of tuition claim for a non- 
resident high school pupil for any given year. 
Wis. statutes of 1945, § 40.47 (5), 370.05 City 
of Mineral Point v. Davis, 34 Northwestern re- 
porter 2d 226, Wis. 

—_____—~— 
DR. CHARLES LAKE RETIRES 

Dr. Charles H. Lake, for 32 years associated 
with the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
tired on December 31, upon reaching the retire- 
ment age of 70 

Dr. Lake, who had been identified with the 
leadership of the city’s wide-flung and progressive 
educational system, retires after a useful and busy 
life. His nearly half century in schoolwork has 
been predicated on a theme of liberating the in- 
herited, latent, and patent intelligence of the 
school children. From his ideas and feelings about 
education have sprung new concepts and patterns 
of teaching pioneered in Cleveland and widely 
copied elsewhere 

Another of Dr. Lake’s educational theories -- 
the development of abilities that are of value to 
the individual and to society has reached far 
beyond its concept of guidance. At the close of 
a long, pioneering career he can soberly appraise 
all the new wrinkles, all the advances and im- 
provements in teaching, and still say: “The biggest 


thing in education is the pupil and the teacher.” 
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ESTABLISH STUDENT PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Under the direction of O. E. Hill, superintendent 
of schools, a Student Personnel Department has 
been established this year in the high school of 
Upper Arlington, Columbus, Ohio. A co-ordinator 
of the department has been appointed who has 
charge of guidance, counseling, curricular adjust- 
ments, social problems, and testing procedures. 

According to Supt. Hill, the practical results of 
the service warrant the cost of the service. It is 
believed that many serious problems will be 
eliminated through prevention rather than remedy. 

In past years 98 per cent of the students of the 
high school have gone to college. Of these, 95 
per cent have made good. The department is de- 
tecting and offering help to the 5 per cent which 
are lost. In some instances, it means that the 
department discourages the student about enter- 
ing college 


FRATS EXCLUDED 


The Cleveland, Ohio, board of education, by 
unanimous action, has voted to exclude fraternities 
and sororities from the public school system. 

Not long after the Cleveland board acted, the 
suburban Cleveland Heights board of education 
took similar action. 

The legislation in Cleveland will give pupils 
30 days to end their membership in the societies, 
illegal in Ohio by state law. Failure to comply 
with the board rule will result in suspension. Supt. 
Mark C. Schinnerer reported that the administra- 
tion had evidence the fraternities and sororities 
were expanding in the system and asserted the 
new regulation would give him power to eliminate 
them quickly. 

The action in Cleveland Heights, a large and 
wealthy suburban area, was especially significant 
because the societies had been operating openly 
in the schools. 


SCHOOL TELEVISION NETWORK 
PLANNED 


The organization of the first major television 
network enterprise in the field of daily education 
for children has been started by the National 
Education Association, the boards of education 
of New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

A series of telecasts for children of pre-high 
school age is planned for Mondays through Fri- 
days, at 4 p.m., on the NBC television network, 
starting this year. The series will be entitled 
“Stop, Look and Learn” and will encompass a 
wide range of subjects, including geography, his- 
tory, government, science, literature, and music. 
The series is being held during after-school hours 
in order to tie together student, teacher, and 
parent activities. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


> The public schools of Elyria, Ohio, under the 
direction of Supt. Harold E. Eibling, are par- 
ticipating in a study being made by the Ladislas 
Sego Associates, Cincinnati, in the preparation of 
a master plan for the city. Education as one of 
the important phases of the development of the 
city has been given a prominent place in the 
study. The results of the study will be used in 
the planning of a school-bond-issue to be pre- 
sented to the city in November, 1949. The bond 
issue, to involve from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, 
will be used in financing a new school-building 
Program to include one new building and additions 
to other structures, 

© Olean, N. VY. The audio-visual education 
Program has been expanded in scope to include 
all schools. Each school has been provided with 
Sound projectors and recording devices and a 


SCHOOL 





Yes, Little Lady, You're Right . ‘aS 


. . the soft, textured green of Litesite Chalk- 
board has brought brightness and beauty to 
your classroom, and made it a pleasant place 


in which to live and work. 


Best of all, little girl, Litesite is an aid to better 
seeing. The school and lighting people who ” 
planned your classroom chose Litesite be- ~ 
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HYLOPLATE Lite Size * | 


THE RESTFUL REFRESHING GREEN CHALKBOARD 


Wakes Cssrooms Xightor , 


wo BRIGHT 







cause it provides brightness without glare, 
and aids in the proper distribution of class- 
room light. You see, Litesite is color-designed 


to improve the visual environment of the 


modern classroom. 


FOR CUSHIONED, EFFORTLESS WRITING 


@ SUPERINTENDENTS 
© TEACHERS 
® BOARD MEMBERS 


Litesite has the superb Hyloplate writing surface for effort- 


less, cushioned writing and easy, complete erasing. It is 
built to the rigid specifications which have made Hyloplate 


the world’s finest chalkboard. 


AT THE N.E.A. CONVENTIONS — SEE LITESITE 
St. Lovis — Booths D-26, 28 


are Weber Costello Co. 


San Francisco — Booth C-9 ¢@ 


*Hyloplate and Litesite 


Write for your free copy 
of illustrated Litesite fold- 
er. Here's the information 
you want about lighter, 
brighter, Litesite. Address 
Dept. AMS-B9. 


trademarks. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers « 


library of films and records has been established 

Supt. Donald M. Keagle reports that the kinder- 
garten registration procedure has been improved 
this year. Parents have been given bulletins and 
booklets explaining the aims and objectives of 
kindergarten work previous to the registration 
time. Parents were urged to be present at registra- 
tion time so that they might witness the procedure 
and see that their child passes the physical exam- 
ination. 

Better home and school relationships, as well 
as a better public understanding of the school 
program has been made possible by allotting 
space in the local paper. At least 15 minutes’ time 
is allowed weekly on the local radio station for 
school news and programs of interest to school 
patrons and the public 

The course of study has been revised to include 
the social studies. The teachers have developed a 
system of cumulative records and a testing pro- 


Chicago Heights, 


Illinois 





gram for improving the instruction. A director of 
elementary education has been employed to super- 
vise the work of the elementary grades. 

> Bellefontaine, Ohio. New courses in machine- 
shop practice and commercial co-operative work 
have been introduced in the high school this 
year. The courses were made possible by an en- 
dowment fund for the establishment of a trade 
school 

Local businessmen have co-operated with the 
schools in the operation of a guidance program. 
Talks were given, interviews held, and a testing 
program was carried out in the junior high school 
by the local kiwanis club 

®> Milwaukee, Wis. The Shorewood suburban 
school board has considered the employment of a 
full-time recreation director to correlate all recrea- 
tional activities to be conducted during the four 
seasons. Summer sports would come under the 
direction of the joint school and village program. 
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g In those departments where heavy usage gives 
school furniture real punishment, you'll find Peter- 
son Furniture making its reputation. For over fifty 


years Peterson's reputation is heralded in leading 


schools from coast to coast. 


Fifty-seven years of such experience is at your 
command to solve whatever problems you may 
encounter in connection with furniture for Labora- 
tory, Vocational, Home Economics department or 
in your Library. Peterson Quality and planning 
Service has gained recognition from school Boards 
throughout the nation. Our experts are at your 
. . without obligation. 


service . 










NEW SICK-LEAVE POLICY IN 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
The school board of Peekskill, N. Y., has 
adopted a sick-leave policy, applicable to all 


employees — teachers, custodians, and other full 
time employees. Sick leave is not allowed for the 
first six months, but after six months and up to 
five years, 10 days’ sick leave with pay are 
allowed. For employees with five or more years’ 
service, it provides 2% days’ sick leave per year 
of service, with full pay. In other words, any 
employee with thirty years’ continuous service will 
be entitled to 75 days’ sick leave each year, with 
full pay. At the expiration of the sick leave the 
board will consider each case separately and award 
additional leave with pay. 

The board maintains a_ retirement policy, 
adopted in March, 1948, which is designed to 
benefit all employees. Employees who have been 
in continuous service for 35 years or more and 
who have attained the age at which they may 
retire, will receive double salary for their last 
year of service provided they notify the board in 
March of the previous year of their intention to 
retire. 

The plan also provides that employees in con 
tinuous service for 25 years or more, but less 
than 35 years, and who have attained the age at 
which they may retire, will receive proportionate 
benefits provided they notify the board of their 
intention to retire. In other words, any school 
employee who has worked continuously for 35 
years and who will reach the age of retirement in 


1224 Fullerton Ave., 


Chicago 14, U. S. A. 


June, 1950, will receive double salary for the 
year 1949, provided they notify the board on or 
before March 1. The latter plan went into effect 
in June, 1948 


TEACHERS’ SALARY NEWS 


®& Lowell, Mass. The school board has given 
flat $200 increases to all teachers, and an addi- 
tional $113 increase to junior high and elementary 
teachers. This is the first step toward the adoption 
of a single-salary schedule. 

® Fitchburg, Mass. The school board has voted 
to renew a $200 temporary cost-of-living pay 
increase for teachers and school employees. 

® The median salary for full-time teachers in 
New Mexico is $3,042, according to R. F. Asplund, 
director of the New Mexico Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion. A total of 125 teachers are now receiving 
$4,000 per year or more. Twenty teachers, all in 
rural schools, are receiving less than $1,500 per 
year. The average salary for teachers in 1946-47 
was $2,237, and for 1947-48, $2,708. It is expected 
that the average for 1948-49 will be slightly over 
$3,000. 

® The board of education at Elyria, Ohio, has 
adopted a new salary schedule, providing increases 
ranging from $190 to $340, and additional pay- 
ments for special services in amounts ranging from 
$100 to $750. The schedule sets up a minimum of 
$2,400 for teachers with a bachelor degree and 
no experience, and allows a maximum of $3,800 
for teachers with a master degree and 12 years’ 
experience. The schedule is the result of a special 
study of salaries conducted by the teachers’ ad- 
visory council under the direction of Supt. Harold 
E. Eibling. 

A statewide school sanitary code has been 
placed in operation in the state of Arizona, fol- 
lowing approval by the Arizona state board of 
education. The code regulates and standardizes 
such items as drinking fountains, maintenance of 
school grounds, toilet facilities, heating and ven- 
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tilation, and various other phases affecting the 
health of school children. 

® Beloit, Wis. Teaching efficiency in the public 
schools is to be rewarded under a new salary 
schedule which will include a system of teacher 
evaluation. Under the new system, satisfactory 
teachers will be rated in two categories, superior 
and good, and their salary will be based on their 
rating. Teachers rated unsatisfactory will be placed 
on a one-year probationary period so that they 
may take steps to improve their efficiency. 

Evaluations will be based on three things: 
background and qualifications, classroom perform- 
ance, and pupil growth or advancement. All 
satisfactory teachers will be eligible to qualify for 
teaching efficiency bonuses, with a maximum of 
$448 for a teacher rated superior over a 14-year 
period. 

Superior teachers will be given a bonus of $32 
each year they are so rated, and good teachers 
will get $28 added to their regular annual salary. 
All efficiency awards will be cumulative over 4 
period not to exceed 14 years. 
® Lawrence, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a new single-salary schedule for 1949, 
which will benefit the 356 principals and teachers 
in the high and elementary grades of the school 
system. The schedule is based on preparation and 
professional improvement and became effective 
as of January 1, 1949. Future limits will be 
Without degree, $1,800 to $2,800; bachelor’s 
degree, $2,000 to $3,500; master’s degree, $2,400 
to $3,900. Teachers without degrees may go to 4 
bachelor’s rating after 16 years’ experience. After 
January 1, no person will be eligible for an ele- 
mentary or high school teaching position who 
does not possess a bachelor’s degree. 

® Peabody, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases for school employees fot 
1949 amounting to approximately $20,000 

® Oskaloosa, Iowa. The pay of substitute teach- 
ers has been increased from $7.50 to $10 per day, 
from and after January 1, 1949. 
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DRYER WITH 
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WRITER'S SEAL 
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A Complete Line of Modern, 
New Stools and Tables 
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ELECTRIC HAND AND FACE/DRYER 


CUTS DRYING TIME 


25% OR MORE! 


© Now ...a new, improved heating element makes Sani-Dri the fastest 
drying machine of its kind! Users now enjoy this modern, sanitary method 
of hand and face drying and do a thorough drying job in 25% less time! 
Yet, the new Sani-Dri consumes no more current than before. For new 
installations or modernization of old washrooms, there’s nothing like the 
new and faster drying Sani-Dri. Write for the latest facts today! 


SAVES UP TO 85% OF & &, 9 — 
2 
WASHROOM COSTS! > te 





You eliminate towels completely with 
the Sani-Dri. No servicing of empty ie 


towel cabinets . . . no unsanitary litter Built ia Well Models 


; ‘ 
. no fire hazards . . . no paper vor ow eee 


clogged soil pipes—Sani-Dri provides 
completely automatic drying service 
24 hours a day, year after year, with 
little or no maintenance! Sani-Dri pays 


for itself out of savings! Mail coupon 


Pedestal Models for 
Modernization of old Washrooms! 


for new literature today! 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
“Dependable Since 1897” 
3249 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE NORTH CHICAGO, ILC. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


M A l L THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
C  @) U Pp '@) N 3249 Commonwealth Avenue 


North Chicago, Illinois 


FOR GENTLEMEN: 


Please send literature on the following 


and Face Dryer. 


FACTS! 


bases and costumers. 


Name 

Firm . — ee 
Address 

City — . ‘ . State 
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L A T 3 S T (-D Brochure 1082 on new, faster-drying Sani-Dri Electric Hand 


C) Brochures on complete line of restaurant stools, tables, table 
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Why 


leat 
printing 


4 





Dr. Vernon L. NICKELL 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois 
Springfield, Illinois 


says: 
“We, who are concerned with the edu- 
cation of the youth of Illinois, as well 
as the other 47 states, see great value 
in the program of the graphic arts. We 
hope that this program may be ex- 
panded so that it will touch the school 
life of every child, both boy and girl. 
Through this tool much learning and 


understanding will come.” 


ATF is prepared to submit floor plans and specifica- 
tions for complete new printing and graphic arts de- 
partments, or for modernizing existing departments. 
This service is free and does not obligate school off- 
cials. Write for information and help in formulating 
your plans. State the type of school and the maximum 


number of students to be taught in any one class. 


American Type Founders 


Department of Education 





900 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 





schools that are overcrowded. About one city in ten has 
such limited facilities that at least part of the pupils 
have only half-day sessions. Portable or temporary build- 
ings are in use in 15 per cent of the nation’s cities and 
rented buildings in 9 per cent. Twenty-four per cent 
of the cities reported that they were continuing to use 
obsolete school buildings which had been condemned as 
unsuitable for school use. The bulletin concludes with the 
statement that the danger point has been reached and 





School Housing Needs in City School that further delay in building must not be permitted 
Sys 1947-48 Unless the problem is attacked vigorously in every com- 
Systems, ‘ - . 4D 1948 munity, tremendous educational losses may occur 
Paper, 50 cent Sulletin 0 ' ecember, ; 


Published by the Research Division of the National Edu- ™ ca lies 
cation Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington A Report on Recent School Buildings 


‘wD. G Paper, 48 pp. The Board of Education, Burbank, Calif 
"This bulletin portrays some of the crucial schoolhousing This is a pictorial story of the magnificent progress 
needs of city school systems. The information was obtained made by Burbank in developing educationally adequate 
by means of a questionnaire from 1600 superintendents of school buildings. The school executives and the board of 


schools in all city systems in communities above 2500 education at Burbank had the courage to break away 
in population. The findings indicate that a shortage of from tradition and to develop new types of plans, new 
proper schoolhousing in city systems is widespread and types of elementary schoolrooms, new methods of 


f lighting 
serious. A fifth of the buildings in use are 50 years old all addressed to more adequate instructional standards 


More than one half of the nation’s cities have some These lead to good maintenance and ultimate economy 
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More State Aid or More Local Taxes 

Paper, 28 pp., 50 cents, The Tax Institute, New York 
= & 

This booklet discusses the fiscal straight jacket under 
which local governments have been confined and which 
is beginning to burst at the seams. The six contributing 
writers are specialists in government financing and sug. 
gest practical arguments for broader state support and 
for broader local powers of taxation. School-business 
managers will find it a valuable survey. 


Tax Legislation in 1948 

October and November issues of Tax Policy, published 
by The Tax Institute, 150 Nassau St., New York 7, 
N. Y. 

These pamphlets review in detail the tax legislation 
issued in connection with state and local taxes. Valuable 
for students of public financing. 


The Administration of Bond Issues in Selected 

Pennsylvania School Districts 

By William Benjamin Castetter. Paper, 112 pp., $2 
Educational Service Bureau, 3812 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
4, Pa. 

This study is a thorough analysis of the legal controls 
and the efficiency of the local practices in 40 Pennsyl- 
vania school districts in the management of bonds as in- 
struments of indebtedness. On the basis of 18 well-con. 
sidered criteria for judging the educational, economic, 
and total welfare efficiency of local school bonding prac. 
tices, the author finds that the practices in seven second 
class districts is generally efficient; that 15 third class 
districts in most instances are in a very satisfactory situ- 
ation; but that 18 fourth class districts (population less 
than 5000) suffer from local lack of information and 
leadership and consequently have many unwise and ex- 
pensive debt service conditions. 

On the whole Pennsylvania has excellent laws controll- 
ing bonded indebtedness for schools. Its shortcomings are 
due, as the author points out, to a lack of state control 
of local practices, to failures to compel co-ordination of 
all local debts; to insufficient guidance of local authorities 
by the state; and to details of the laws which make for 
too rigid methods of repayment, insufficient advertising, 
and wise total financial management of local school dis- 
tricts. Much of the difficulty could be eliminated if the 
fourth class districts which represent 88 per cent of the 
school units, were consolidated into larger natural districts 
that could provide competent business management and 
economical school organization. 

The present study deserves careful reading on the part 
of school-business executives. The author has woven into 
his text a worth-while point of view on every major 
aspect of school bond management. While many of the 
specific recommendations are intended for Pennsylvania, 
most of the procedures apply to every state. The four 
following functions urged as an activity of a division of 
the state department of public instruction, are typical of 
the soundness of the author’s conclusions: 

“In order to improve debt administration in local 
Pennsylvania school districts, the state administrative plan 
for controlling local government debts should be improved 
To furnish adequate advisory service and supervision to 
local school districts in matters pertaining to bonded in- 
debtedness, an agency to render such service should be 
created within the Bureau of School Administration, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. This agency should be 
charged with the following major functions: 

“1. To provide written instructions to local school dis- 
tricts relative to the preparation, marketing, and servicing 
of school bond issues. These instructions should include 
model forms for preparing bond recitals, sale notices, pros- 
pectus, and other information which will be useful to 
local officials to promote efficient debt planning and 
management 

“2. To provide financial technical service to school 
districts for the administration of school bond issues. This 
service should be obligatory for school districts facing 
serious debt situations, such as default or bankruptcy. 

“3. When debt problems such as the foregoing arise 
this agency should have the authority to recommend ap- 
propriate remedial measures to restore affected units in 
an operational basis, financially. If necessary, this agency 
should be authorized to recommend temporary state re 
ceivership to the Department of Public Instruction for 
its consideration and action 

“4. To provide a uniform, comprehensive bond record 
system which will indicate readily the current status, 3 
well as the complete history of all transactions relating 
to the bond issues floated by the district 

“In addition to the legal services rendered by the 
Bureau of Municipalities, Department of Internal Affairs 
the functions of this agency should be extended to enable 
it to act as a central statistical and informational unit in 


matters relating to capital improvement planning and 
financing.”’ 


Teachers’ Salaries and Economic Trends, 
October, 1948 
Bulletin No. 1, November, 1948. National Education 
Association, Washington 6, D. C 
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Integrated Office Practice Instruction 
Includes Adding-Listing Machines 


Two basic types of machines needed for an integrated office 








practice course are the crank type calculator and the full keyboard 
adding-listing machine. Monroe offers these basic machines in an 


assortment that many schools have found ideal for classes 
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of twenty-five pupils or more. 


MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR (MODEL LA-5) 


. this electric 
Monroe Calculator 
enables the stu- 
dents to apply the 
basic training gain- 
ed with the Educa- 
tor, by using a ma- 
chine that they 
will find in general 


use in business. 





AVAILABLE TO ALL TEACHERS 
@ Course of Study in Office Machines 
(form B-184) 


@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe Edu- 
cator (form B-182) 


@ Teaching Office Practice by the Rota- 
tion Plan (form B-118) 


@ Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 
mulas (form XSS-243) 


@ Clerical Office Machine Program for 
Small High School (form XSS-258) 


@ Procuring Funds for Office Machines 
(form XSS-260) 


All of these Monroe Models are available 


Courses are provided for all models. Write our Educational Department for details. 


Monroe Calculating 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MONROE EDUCATOR 


.. a crank type Mon- 
roe Adding-Calculator 
made specially for 
schools only at a spe- 
cial price. Experience 
has shown that five 
Vonroe Educators give 
the students ample op- 
portunity to learn and 
practice the essentials 
of mechanical figuring. 


MONROE ADDING-LISTING MACHINE 
MODEL 408-11-001 


... Here is a full key- 
board, electrically op- 
erated adding machine, 
that enables the stu- 
dents to learn and 
practice accounting 


methods. 


for immediate delivery. Office Practice 


Machine Co., Inc. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 











Style, Comfort and Economy 
in AUDITORIUM SEATING 











é ABOVE: No. 224) 


with upholstered 

seat and plywood 

back, May also be 

had with plywood 
seat 
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+ YOUR BUDGE 
Exactly 





Contained in the famous IRWIN line of auditorium seating are 
five very attractive, comfortable chairs — ranging from the very 
inexpensive No. 117 with plywood back and seat, to the luxurious, 


fully upholstered but moderately priced No. 334] 


All have H-steel 


center standards equipped with direct ball bearing compensating 
hinges. Hence, whether your budget is large or small there's an 
IRWIN Chair that will fit it like a hand in a glove and give you the 

maximum your auditorium seating dollars could possi- 


bly buy 





Write for 
Deliveries are being made with reasonable promptness 


illustrations and specifications 








CONNECTICUT SCHOOL BOARDS 
ASSOCIATION DISCUSSES BASIC 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN 
THE STATE 


The Connecticut Association of Boards of Edu 
cation, at its annual conference at Hartford, on 
December 8, 1948, took up various problems con- 
nected with the educational needs of the state. 
Dr. Finis E. Engleman, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, talked on “Basic Educational Needs”; Brig. 
Gen. Charles T. Lanham, special assistant to 
‘General Omar N. Bradley, speaking on “A Better 


Citizen, a Better Soldier,” said that educators, 
clergymen, and the local community must co- 
operate to see that the army period of young lives 
is not an educational wasteland. Governor-elect 
Chester Bowles discussed proposed school legisla 
tion, 

Col. Vernon S. Morehouse, director of Selective 
Service, told the group that boards of education 
have a responsibility in advising high school stu- 
dents about their draft status and aiding them to 
make decisions satisfactory under existing laws 

Dr. Engleman, in his talk on State Aid to Edu- 
cation, said that an increase in such aid is needed 
in order to meet increased school costs, amounting 
to $40 for each pupil. 

Dr. Albert N. Jorgensen, of the University of 
Connecticut, in stressing the differences between 
education in democratic and totalitarian countries, 
said that the purposes of American education are 
to acquaint each citizen with current problems, to 
give him a knowledge of various problems, and to 
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inform him 
the future. 

Mr. Bowles, in stressing the importance of high 
educational standards, said that he was fully 
aware of the educational needs of the state and 
that he intended to make specific proposals for 
meeting them. 

At the business meeting officers for the year 
1949 were elected. Dr. Motten was elected presi- 
dent; Mrs. Hallet Clarke was elected secretary; 
and Edward J. O’Brien was named treasurer. 


as to the needs and possibilities of 


TENNESSEE SCHOOL BOARDS DISCUS§ 
SCHOOL FINANCING AND SCHOOL 
BUILDING PROGRAMS 


The Tennessee School Boards Association, at its 
annual meeting in Nashville, January 6, took up 
various problems relating to school financing and 
school building construction. President F. H. Trot- 
ter, Chattanooga, presided 

James E. Gibbs, the first speaker on the pro- 
gram, discussed “Financing the Schools.” J. B, 
Calhoun, of the State Department of Education, 
talked on “School Building Programs.” Each of 
these men stressed practical points in their respec- 
tive fields of direct interest to school board mem- 
bers. Members in attendance learned where the 
state money comes from and how it is being 
spent. They heard many fine things concerning 
the financing and erection of school buildings. 

Robert M. Cole, of Springfield, Ill., gave an 
informational talk, telling the group how other 
associations have gone forward and suggested 
ways and means of improving the Tennessee Asso- 
ciation. The address was highly instructive and the 
members realized as never before, the contribu- 
tions which a State School Board Association can 
render to school boards and their members. 

At the afternoon session, business matters were 
taken up and three resolutions were approved: 
(1) that the Association seek an appropriation 
from the state legislature in the amount of $15,- 
000 per year for the next biennium for the col- 
lection and exchange of information pertaining 
to school operation between school boards and 
their members; (2) that the Association seek 
legal statutes that will place the president of the 
association on the State Board of Education as an 
ex-officio member; (3) that the legislature amend 
a law concerning school buildings, to cause the 
contractors licensing act to read $100,000 in place 
of $10,000 exemption. Governor Browning, who 
spoke at the association banquet, discussed the 
general pattern of a program for improving the 
present program of education in the state. He 
proposed the establishment of a salary of $2,000 
a vear for beginning teachers; suggested new state 
appropriations for school buildings and transpor- 
tation; proposed an appropriation of $2,000,000 
for general operating expenses, 50,000 for 
transportation; and an appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 for the teacher retirement system 


ind SI, 


CLEVELAND ELECTIONS 


The Cleveland board of education has unanimously re 
elected Mrs. Norma F. Wulff to her fifth consecutive 
term as president for 1949. Members also without dissent 
named Charles A. Mooney as vice-president to succeed 
Carl F. Shuler 

Michael F. Wach, clerk-treasurer, was reappointed for 
another year at his 1948 salary of $9,500. Edmund F. 
Smircina, former purchasing agent, who had been ap 


pointed business manager to fill the 
the late James F. Brown in December, was 
year’s contract as business manager at $8,500. 

Mrs. Wulff this year starts her twelfth year on the 
Cleveland board. She first became president in January, 
1945. Mr. Shuler, former Cleveland city law director, 
had been vice-president since 1946 

Mr. Mooney, an insurance broker, is 
late Congressman Charles A. Mooney of Cleveland. He 
was graduated cum from the University of Notre 
Dame and also won a degree from the school of law at 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland. He was ap 
pointed to the board in January, 1945. 

Dr. Charles H. Lake, former Cleveland superintendent, 
who for the past two years had been special consultant 
to the board, retired the first of January. He was in 
public education in Cleveland for 32 years. He was supet 
intendent from May, 1933, to May, 1947. He is 70. 
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pm Davenport, Iowa. The board of education 
has begun plans for a proposed long-range build- 
ing program, to cost approximately $3,500,000. An 
election has been called to approve a bond issue 
of $3,500,000, to be spread over a 20-year period. 
& Carlsbad, N. Mex. The school board has 
called for bids on the new Alta Vista Junior High 
School, to be completed late in 1949. 

> Indianapolis, Ind. Architects have completed 
the preliminary plans for the Emmerich Manual 
Training School, to be completed at a cost of 
$3,500,000. Messrs. D. A. Bohlen & Sons are the 
architects 

® Jackson, Mich. The school board has re- 
ceived the preliminary plans for the new South 
School in Summit township, to cost about $193,- 
000. 
® Wichita, Kans. The board of education has 
approved plans for the Isely Elementary School, 
to cost $288,000. Construction work has been 
started and the building will be completed late 
in 1949 

> Fritch, Tex. The school board of the Fritch- 
Sanford independent school district has sold $100,- 
000 worth of school bonds to a bank in Bolger. 
> Muncie, Ind. The school board has approved 
recommendations for an expansion of the city 
school plant. The recommendations were contained 
in a report of a survey made under the direction 
of Dr. T. C. Holy, of Ohio State University. The 
plans call for additions to the Garfield School, to 
start next spring under the direction of Architects 
McGuire & Shook. 

> Alliance, Neb. Architect E. G. Schaumberg, 
of Lincoln, has prepared preliminary plans for 
the new high school addition, to be erected in 
1950, at a cost of $300,000. Other proposed proj- 
ects are a grade school, a football stadium, and 
an addition to a grade school. 

® Emporia, Kans. The school board has ap- 
proved the preliminary plans for the Walnut 
School, to include 12 rooms and an auditorium 
gymnasium, and to cost $300,000. Messrs, Brink- 
man & Hagan are the architects. 

> Lubbock, Tex. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $1,250,000 for the financing 
of a school building program. The proceeds of the 
bonds will be used for the construction of three 
elementary school buildings, for the enlargement 
and modernization of several old buildings, and 
for improved lighting systems. 

> Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has re 
ceived bids for the construction of the Bluebonnet 
Hills School, to cost approximately $260,617 

& Fort Collins, Colo. The school board has 
awarded the contract for the construction of an 
elementary school, to cost about $288,467. 

> lola, Kans. The school board has sold a 
school-bond issue of $230,000, at an interest rate 
of 134 per cent. The bonds sold for a premium of 
$7.17 per thousand 

P Odessa, Tex. The school board has begun 
plans for the new junior high school in Highland 
Park Addition, to cost $1,000,000. 

© San Antonio, Tex. Bids have been received 
lor the new gymnasium of the Alamo Heights 
High School, to cost about $200,000. 

> Tulsa, Okla. Construction work has been 
started on the Booker T. Washington Negro High 
School, to cost $1,440,000. W. Alva Fry is the 
architect of the building. 

P Salt Lake City, Utah. A 1-mill special tax 
levy for five years was approved by the voters, 
and a $2,600,000 school-bond issue received ap- 
Proval. The building program made possible by 
the December school election, will go forward 
immediately to meet the most pressing and long 
range needs of the school system. Two elementary 
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2 class Physical Chemistry Table with 4 student 
positions. 





l Chemistry and Physics 
Department. 











Sheldon cordially invites your attendance at their AASA convention exhibits. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Booths B8-10; SAINT LOUIS, Booths F15-17; PHILADELPHIA, Booths 17-19 


College laboratory planning covers all sciences 
— Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. Planning 
for each department must be founded on 
practical experience and thoroughly efficient 
in every detail to assure proper and adequate 
facilities to meet all the requirements of 
various courses. 


In secondary school laboratories — usually less 
formal than college departments — more than 
one science may be taught in the same room. 
Quite frequently a High School Chemistry 
and Physics department (illustrated) are com- 
bined and provided with lecture and demon- 
stration space. 


Research Laboratories and Preparation rooms 
must be planned for college work. These 
rooms may also be included in High School 
planning. The wall table, desk and hood com- 
bination (illustrated) is an excellent unit for 
these rooms. 


Regardless of your particular laboratory need 
Sheldon Planning — backed by many years of 


practical experience 1s at your disposal. 


W orld’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. 


EVA. Steeler « compan 


MUSKEGON, 


schools, begun in the fall of 1948, will be com- 
pleted in 1949 and will relieve serious conges- 
tion in the southeast section. The program in- 
cludes four elementary schools, a new junior 
high school, a senior high school, and sites for 
several new schools. 

® The school board of Upper Arlington, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has sold $748,000 in school bonds. The 
proceeds of the bonds will be used to finance the 
erection of an addition to the elementary school 
plant, planned to meet the needs of a residential 
suburban community. In addition to classrooms, 
the building will contain an auditorium, a library, 
an arts and crafts shop, a gymnasium, a cafeteria, 
a library, and kindergartens. The physical educa- 
tion, library, arts and crafts, and cafeteria pro- 
gram will be further developed with the comple- 
tion of the building. 

& Troy, N. Y. The board of education has 





MICHIGAN 











begun a school building program, with two build- 
ings under construction. One building is a five 
classroom elementary building, and the other is a 
high school accommodating two thousand stu 
dents. The elementary school will be completed 
and occupied in September, 1949. The high school 
will not be ready until the fall of 1950 

® Olean, N. Y. The school board has begun a 
modernized interior decorating program. All class- 
rooms and corridors have been painted accord- 
ing to specifications of color engineers. One class 
room in each building has been equipped with 
fluoresecent lighting and violet ray bulb attach 
ment. 

& The Newton-Conover school system at New 
ton, N. C., has completed the modernization of 
the school lighting system by the installation of 
flourescent lights in all classrooms, both white and 
colored. New sanitary systems have been installed 
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54% Over Average 


Gain in 
Grade 


Placement 






eevee 20 minutes daily use of 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscope 


This study, recently conducted in a 
public school, produced results that may 


be accepted as typical. 


Obviously there can be no prediction 
of the gain in grade placement under 
. . but an examination of this reme- 


other conditions. 


140 leading reading 
clinics and 1,000 
school systems are 
using the Keystone 
Tachistoscope 
successfully. 


dial reading study (and others made with regular 
classes) will be helpful in approximating the progress 


attainable. 


The Reports of Tachistoscopic Studies will be sent 
upon request, entirely without obligation. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 1892 — PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 


in all schools, and floors and walls in washrooms 
have been tiled with ceramic tile. 

® Fond du Lac, Wis. The school board has let 
the contracts for the construction of the new 
southeast Elementary School, to cost approx- 
imately $927,702. 

® Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The school board has 
decided to revise its plans and call for new bids 
for the construction of the football stadium. The 
contract for the Kenwood School was let at a cost 
of $622,828, and for the Cleveland building at 
$523,000. 

® The voters of Richmond County, Ga., have 
approved a school-bond issue of $4,000,000 for 
new school construction. The school board will 
start immediately on plans for a school bond sale 
and a survey to determine how the money shall 
be expended. 

® Asheboro, N. C. A complete cafeteria has 
been occupied for the first time at the Park 


Street Elementary School. An annex has been con- 
structed at the Randolph County Training School, 
including four classrooms, a homemaking suite, 
and a cafeteria 

® The Arkansas State Board of Education has 
approved a $1,250,000 school-bond issue for the 
Hot Springs school district. Other bond issues ap- 
proved were Truman district, $100,000; Rison 
No. 36, $80,000; Knobel No. 24, $75,000; and 
North Heights, $60,000. 

& The voters of the Snyder, Tex., school district 
have approved a $250,000 school-bond issue for 
the construction of a new primary school 

® Ellsworth, Kans. The State School Fund 
Commission has approved the school board’s plans 
for a new grade school building. Bonds in the 
amount of $340,000 will be issued. 

®& The Mansfield, Ohio, School District has sold 
$2,250,000 worth of serial bonds, at 100.14, with 
a 1% per cent coupon. 
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® The school board of Abingdon Township 
School District, Pa., has sold serial bonds in the 
amount of $875,000, at 100.4177 for 1%4 per cent 
coupons. 
®& Circleville, Ohio. The school board has begun 
plans for a new elementary school, an industrial- 
arts building, and a gymnasium. The several 
projects will be financed with a bond issue of 
$387,000. 

® Evanston, Ill. The school board of School 
Dist. 75 has sold a school-bond issue of $1,620,- 
000 to a syndicate of five investment banking 
firms, at a 2 per cent interest rate, plus a premium 
of $25,758, which is a net rate of 1.851 per cent. 
The proceeds of the bonds will be used for finan- 
cing several building projects. 

> Baton Rouge, La. The voters recently ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $8,000,000 by a 
vote of more than 30 to 1. 

® The school board of Ponca City, Okla., has 
sold $375,000 worth of school bonds. The bonds, 
dated November 15, 1948, will mature May 15, 
1950 

® New Orleans, La. The school board has ap- 
proved plans for an elementary school in Gen- 
tilly, to cost approximately $1,000,000. E. A. 
Christy, New Orleans, is the architect. 

& A $605,000 school-bond issue has been ap- 
proved for financing a 14-room elementary school 
at Adams City, Colo., and a 10-room building at 
Derby. Both buildings, one-story high, are being 
planned by Architect Temple H. Buell. 


MILLAGE CAMPAIGN PRODUCES 
BRICKS FOR BABIES 
Russell E. Wilson! 

The stork has been paying an overquota num- 
ber of visits to Dearborn, Mich.; in fact, about 
7000 visits since “war babies” became a common 
expression. The city’s builders have become 
beavers as more than 3000 new homes have shat- 
tered all previous city building records. 

These enormous increases gave school officials 
two alternatives to meet educational needs— 
either declare an open season on storks and issue 
shotguns to the citizens, or buy bricks for school 
buildings for the new babies. 

The schools decided to meet the stork with 
bricks. Using the slogan, “You can’t argue with 
the stork,” the Dearborn school people and citizen 
organizations planned a campaign, requesting three 
mills for five years earmarked for school buildings, 
sites, and improvements. The election was sched- 
uled 31 days after November 2, 1948. This timing 
took advantage of the public understanding of 
school problems generated by proposed Amend- 
ments 2 and 5 to the state constitution, and the 
“simple majority” legislation enacted on that date. 

A joint committee representing the board of 
education and the school personnel headed the 
campaign. Three major aspects of the campaign 
were emphasized: 

1. To increase the number of registered voters. 

To present complete information to the 
public 

3. To record a large vote on election day 

Committees went into action with PTA groups, 
and mothers’ clubs, through personal contacts, se- 
curing approximately 600 new school electors. All 
schools were open from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. during 4 
special registration period. 

The informational program leading to public 
understanding of the school-building problems 
utilized newspaper articles, speeches, radio com- 
mentaries, booklets, and posters. 

Two booklets were prepared by the schools, “25 
Questions, 25 Facts,” a straight question and an- 
swer booklet, gave the most requested information, 
and “Look Folks,” a pictorial booklet, drama- 
tized the problems caused by Mr. Stork. 

Interested groups urged voters to the polls on 
election day. 

By December 4 the Dearborn school-building 
program was under way, after a record vote of 
5160 gave a 71 per cent voter approval. The first 
contract for a new building was let December 22 
on the $5,000,000 school-building program 


‘Department of Planning, Dearborn, Mich. 
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D-15 


DIRECT PROCESS 
(LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 





Quickly- 


Without Mats or Stencils—Make 
140 Copies a Minute of Anything 
Written..Printed..Typed..Drawn 


What a help under today’s teaching pressures! Teach- 
ing and learning are quicker and easier . . . class and 
school activities are speeded and coordinated . . . 
with the great new Ditto D-15. 

Each minute this machine produces up to 140 
bright copies in one to 4 colors, using the original 
writing as master, in place of mats or stencils . . 
200, 300 and more copies from one master. If you 
don’t need the full run of copies you may file the 
master for re-use. 

Truly, this advanced machine is a long-wanted aid 
in education. That’s why leading educators endorse 
it. For complete information or a demonstration, just 
mail the coupon; it starts easier, faster, surer teaching 
your way right away! 


DITTO, INC., 2212 W. Harrison St., Chciago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, OFF 


SCHOOL BOARD 


‘lo your work! , y 
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Vew Litto Uorkbooka 


For use with the new D-15 or any liquid type 
duplicator. Also 42 current workbooks for 
gelatin duplication. Prepared by authorities in 
pedagogy. Ditto workbooks are like tutors for 
each pupil; they free the teacher, speed teach- 
ing. Send coupon for FREE workbook samples. 


DITTO, Inc., 2212 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada Lid., Toronto, Ontario 
Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, please send me: 
C) Literature on new D-15 Liquid Type School Duplicator. 
C) FREE Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Duplication. 
C) FREE Samples of Workbook Lessons for Gelatin Duplication. 
0) Arrange a Ditto Demonstration for me. 
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MOSINEE TOWELS do what you want a towel to do. 


Their “dryability quotient” is high . . . they absorb more water per 


towel, and fast. 


Everyone likes their chamois-like softness. Strong, 


wet or dry, they hold together in use. And with Mosinee controlled- 


type dispensers you get towel service that is economical and accept- 


able. 


glad to supply his name if you will write to . . . 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


Member of National School Service institute 








There’s a Mosinee Towel distributor near you. 


We'll be 





PREP-TOWLS + ZIP-TOWLS + TRIM-TOWLS + TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS 





THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OF 
EL DORADO SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 45) 


Ten typical programs of the series of 32 broad- 
casts are listed below: 

February 3 — “Choral Reading,” sixth grade, 
Hugh Goodwin School. 


February 10—“Comparison of American 
Democracy With Other Forms of Govern- 
ment,” ninth-grade civics. 

February 12— “National Negro History 


Week,” Washington High School 
February 17 —‘“Jmprovement of Learning 


Skills in Arithmetic,’ seventh grade, Retta 
Brown School, Miss Blanche McKinnon. 
teacher. 


seventh 


March 11 — “Legends of Arkansas,” 
grade, Hugh Goodwin School 


March 16—“Star Pupil,” fourth grade, 
Yocum School, Mrs. Clemmie Bishop, teacher 

March 23—‘“Manual Arts and Physical 
Education,” seventh and eighth grades, South- 
side School. 

April 13 — “Mother Goose Program,” first 


grade, Hugh Goodwin School, Mrs. Edith 
Blake 

April 20 — “First Thirty Minutes of a First 
Grader’s Day,” first grade, Retta Brown 
School. 

April 27— “Remedial Reading,” second 


grade, Yocum School. 
After the completion of the series, the final 
program of the series was a panel discussion 
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made up of members of parent-teacher associa. 
tions in the city. The purpose of this program 
was to evaluate the entire series. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S SALARY 


(Concluded from page 36) 


has taken cognizance of the formula and has 
given it publicity in its official publication 
Local groups over the country are making 
studies of it. Certain state associations are 
inquiring about it. Some governmental organi- 
zations other than schools are raising the 
question as to whether there isn’t a technique 
used in the approach to this problem that has 
application to other municipal and county 
offices. The Michigan Association of School 
Administrators has formally endorsed it and 
it will be submitted to boards of education 
in that state. Furthermore there is much testi- 
mony that various school boards, having read 
the original article in which the formula was 
presented, (sometimes before the  superin- 
tendent knew anything about it) have applied 
it to their own situations, and that it has 
given satisfaction both to themselves and to 
their chief school executive. 

Quite a number of superintendents repre- 
senting cities of varying sizes from the small 
to the large and scattered throughout the 
country, have placed this formula in the hands 
of their board members. Why are they doing 
this? It is in the belief that the formula helps 
point up the definite factors that are important 
in the job of the superintendent, that board 
members see the superintendent’s work more 
clearly with the formula before them than 
without it, and that the development of an 
index number for the superintendent com- 
pared with the index number of the teacher 
makes more logic, simplifies and clarifies the 
procedure by which the salary of the super- 
intendent is determined 

The average person sees, comprehends, eval- 
uates, and accepts more clearly the superin- 
tendent as a potent, driving force in the com- 
munity and the schools where his functions 
strengths, and values are expressed in terms 
of teacher power. 

This concept of teacher power tinds an anal 
ogy in and is taken from science and eng 
neering where mechanical power, potentials 
and loads are expressed in terms of horse 
power. 

The loads, potentials, and responsibilities o! 
the superintendent once arrived at through 
the development of an index number, by : 
process that is logical and clear, can easily be 
converted into an equitable salary figure, for 
this quantitative teacher power always has 
attached to it an evaluation expressed in 
terms of dollars and cents. 

The formula becomes a springboard, points 
a direction, provides specificity, furnishes 4 
reason, and gives a feeling of greater securit) 
because it emphasizes objectivity 

One superintendent, in a western state 
writing a report of a group which had studie¢ 
the formula expressed himself as follows in the 
report: “Although this formula may have its 
faults, yet to be discovered, it is the best in 
strument known to the writer for the purpos 


of determining the superintendent's salary.” 
> 


To Hold Conference 


The Engineering Extension Service of the low’ 


State College, Ames, will hold a conference 0 
school custodians on the heating and air com 
ditioning of school buildings, March 21-23, # 


the College 
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mber, by 4 Familiarity with National Accounting Machines and the systems they 


an easily be make possible is paying off for many office workers intoday's busi- 
y figure, for : ; i 

Sg ness world. Mechanized accounting has proved its worth beyond ques= 
aiways a> 5 . ° . : ; 
xpressed_ in tion, and the complete line of National machines covers the entire 


bookkeeping-accounting field. 

Your students will have a better opportunity for more attractive 
positions and for more rapid advancement if they are fortified by 
ability to operate National Accounting Machines. Afewminutes talk @ 
with your local National representative - a trained analyst and sys- 
tematizer — about the latest developments in these fields may prove 


pd —_ its very helpful to you — and to your students. 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9. OHIO 
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Natural Slate Blackboards for 
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PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL NEWS 


Add B. Anderson, business manager of the 
Philadelphia board of education, says that the 
board’s executive committee has,before it a pro- 
posal to pay the members of the Board of Revi- 
sion of Taxes an unspecified annual sum. The 
board collects its taxes on assessment valuations 
fixed by the tax body for city and county levies. 

Mr. Anderson said that the 1947 legislative act 
providing for the new mercantile and personal 
property taxes also provided added compensation 
for the tax board at a rate to be determined by 
the board of education. The amount of added 
compensation might be measured by the amount 
now paid the receiver of taxes and city treasurer, 
both of whom are paid $10,000 for handling city 
taxes and $4,000 for handling school taxes, The 
city controller gets $8,000 from the city and 
$4,400 from scheol funds. 

A metropolitan public school district for the 
provision of educational services now considered 
inadequate in some of the counties adjacent to 
Philadelphia has been suggested in a plan sub- 
mitted to the State Council of Education. 

Such a district would include in addition to 
Philadelphia the counties of Bucks, Montgomery, 
Delaware, and Chester. Under it the many special- 
ized educational services such as psychological 
clinics, vocational-technical schools, classes for 
orthopedic children, and a library of audio-visual 
aids now available in Philadelphia could be made 
available to all the schools of the metropolitan 
area. It would require additional state aid fo. 
this area. 

A county reorganization plan, submitted to the 
Council by the Bucks County board upon the 
recommendation of its superintendent, Charles 
Boehm, points the way for such a metropolitan 
school district. “Bucks County can’t afford to 
maintain all the high schools in existence today 
and meet the education needs of the decades im- 
mediately ahead,” Walter S. Miller, president of 
the Bucks County board, said in a report on the 
county school reorganization plan. 

Mr. Miller pointed out that education is a 
joint function with the state and local districts 
combining resources since less than half of the 
high school graduates remain in the district in 
which they were born. In most districts of Bucks 
County today the natives are outnumbered so 
the youth who received their full education there 
must compete with those educated in districts 
with vastly superior educational advantages. 

As the first step in bringing greater educational 
opportunities to youth in Bucks County and other 
districts it is being urged that small, inefficient 
school districts be merged and more high schools 
consolidated. 

“If our children are to enjoy educational op 
portunities comparable to those available neat 
by,” Miller said, “Bucks County must think in 
terms of fewer senior high schools. The county 
plan now before the State Council, while a great 
advance over today, is, however, still defective. 

“It contemplates 15 senior high schools, twice 
as Many units as we can afford or our people are 
willing to adequately provide for with the existing 
tax bases, 

“For example there is no doubt that one senior 
high school for Bensalem, Bristol borough and 
township, would give the youth the type of 
Program and facilities more comparable with 
neighboring areas than the three separate senior 
high schools now contemplated and to cost the 
taxpayers $500,000 more than would be otherwise 
hecessary. None of our districts provide par 


ticularly well for the nonacademic needs of their 
pupils,” 
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Spencer Vacuum tools have swivel joints that make cleaning under desks easy 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO 


CLEAN A SCHOOL ach a Groom? 


Just in case you are toying with the idea of saving a few cents a square foot on 
that new school, why not face the false economy of such a move? Here are a 
few facts you can substantiate from schools near you and the reports of educa- 


tional authorities. 


1. There is only one way to clean a school properly—that is with a powerful 
mechanical vacuum and vacuum tools suitable for every surface. 

2. Brooms and dry mops spread dust and germs, weaken the control of 
epidemics, injure paint, draperies, rugs—and everything in the building. 

3. Spencer Vacuum Cleaning is not more expensive, all costs considered. 
Repairs on the vacuum machine are as little as a dollar a year. Many 
have been in service thirty years or more. Spencer also cleans radiators, 
filters, projection machinery, boilers, and many other things that cannot 


be cleaned by hand. 


Stationary machines for new schools. Portable for small or old schools. Ask 


for the bulletins. 


325A 


PENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN, 





WHO SELECTS CITY SCHOOL BOARDS? 


How are the members of boards of education in 
the city administrative units of North Carolina 
selected ? 

Dr. W. E. Rosenstengel, of the North Carolina 
University School of Education faculty, recently 
completed a study which answers this question. 
He found the following: 

There is no set pattern for selecting board mem- 
bers in the 71 units then existing (there are 72 
now). 

Thirty-two boards, or 45 per cent, are chosen 
by popular vote. Twenty-five of the 34 are elected 
by the unit at large, the remaining 7 on the ward 
basis. 

Thirty-four boards, or 48 per cent. are ap- 
pointed by the board of aldermen, the city com- 
missioners, the county board of education, or the 





state legislature, order 
named. 

In one unit one board member is chosen by 
popular vote every other year, and another is ap 
pointed by the mayor on alternate years. The 
members of another board are appointed by the 
city council upon the recommendation of other 
board members. Four of the 71 boards are self- 
perpetuating, that is, other members fill vacancies 
when they occur 

Dr. Rosenstengel raised this question: Should 
there not be an over-all pattern concerning the 
selection of board members? 


more frequently in the 


~~ »>—— ome 


® CLarencre E. SHEPHERD, superintendent of schools at 
Hartford, Iowa, died on December 24. He had been head 
of the schools since 1946 

> Georce H. BornemMAnn, of Lakefield 
accepted the superintendency at Tracy 


Minn., has 
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FOR YOUR 
BOILER PLANT! 


You'll find that for replacement 
of obsolete equipment or for 
new installations, Todd Burners 
will effect savings in fuel and 
maintenance costs. Skilled Todd 
specialists, modern Todd facili- 
ties—backed by 35 years of engi- 
neering experience — guarantee 
you economical burning of liq- 
uid and gaseous fuels. See your 


local Todd dealer now! 


Oil Burners 
Gas Burners 


Combination 
Oil and Gas 


Burners 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


NEW YORK * BROOKLYN * ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO * HOBOKEN * NEWARK * PHILADELPHIA 
HARRISBURG * YORK * CHICAGO * CHARLESTON, 
S.C. * BOSTON * SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON * RICHMOND, VA. 
ATLANTA * DETROIT * GRAND RAPIDS * TAMPA 
GALVESTON * HOUSTON* MOBILE*NEW 
ORLEANS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE * MONTREAL * TORONTO 
BARRANQUILLA * BUENOS AIRES * LONDON 
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The Lincoln Award Medal presented annually by the Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn, to a citizen of New York City for distinguished service rendered to the city. 


A HIGH SCHOOL AND ITS COMMUNITY 


The Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has for many years considered its relations 


to the community which it serves as an oppor 


tunity for impressing students with the impor 
tance of the community and of their part in 
improving it. Annually since 1934, the students 


of the high school have presented on February 12 
a medal to a citizen of the City of New York 


“in recognition of distinguished services rendered 
to the citys 
The presentation is not merely another as 


sembly hall program. Each year in anticipation 
of the award, all students in the school are asked 


to consider the importance and value of civic 


service and the types of service which New York 
City as a great metropolitan center especialy 
needs. Nominations are made by individual 
classes of men or women whom the students have 
observed as doing outstanding community woik 

The list submitted is reduced by the Student 
Council to five persons and these are intervicwed 
by selected students. The meeting of the class 
delegates of the school is addressed by the 
students who have interviewed the candidates fo 
the annual honor and the merits of the indi 
viduals are carefully presented. At an election th 
following day, the honor is awarded. On Lincoln's 
birthday the parents, as well as the students, ar 
invited to the school auditorium for the presenta 
tion. A large portrait of the winner is hung in 
the school auditorium gallery 





OHIO SCHOOL 
REDISTRICTING PROPOSED 


Ohio school superintendents, ending months ot 
conference, argument, and compromise, have voted 
a school district reorganization plan which, if en- 
acted into state law, will vastly improve and 
make sounder a public educational system whose 
administrative structure has changed little in 
decades. 

The authors of the proposals, to be offered to 
the 98th Ohio General Assembly and the new 
idministration of Democratic Governor Frank J 
Lausche, have predicted that the proposed re 
districting plan would result in better educational 
opportunities for Ohio school children and even 
tually save the people millions of dollars. 

The proposals, which were reported by the 
Ohio Association of School Administrators, com 
posed of superintendents of cities, counties, and 
exempted villages in the state, fell short of orig 
inal recommendations on reorganization, which 
had been drawn up by the Conference of Deans 
of Education of the State Universities in Ohio 

County boards of education, under the plan, 
would be compelled to submit by July, 1950, a 
program to merge local school units within the 
county system ‘“‘to make them as large and edu 
cationally effective as possible and in no case to 
contain less than 1500 pupils” in kindergartens 
through grade 12 

Local lay and professional committees in each 
of Ohio’s 88 counties would be set up to advise 
the county boards in their plans. And the Ohio 
State Department of Education would form a new 
Division of School Planning and Research to help 
in the complicated program of reorganization 

The state education department’s hand in con 
solidation would be greatly strengthened if the 
proposals were to become law. The department 
would be empowered to review all redistricting 
plans and to approve or reject them. If the di 
partment should reject a plan, it would develop 
in alternative one and put it into effect 

Dr. Clyde Hissong, director of the department 
it present is able merely to encourage school con 
solidaticns. He does not move into school districts 


with orders and directions. However, in 1948 the 
department was able to reduce the number of dis 
tricts by 54. There now are 1540 districts in Ohio 

The administrators’ proposals would eliminate 
districts offering less than 12 years of instruction 
and require withdrawal by the state of tuition 
payments unless the full instructional program 
would be considered physically, economically, ot 
educationally impractical. This withdrawal ol 
funds in itself would save the state about $3,000, 
000 a year, it was said 


Also, the plan would eliminate by June 30 
1954, the additional state aid given under the 
state’s Foundation Program to schools having 


fewer than 180 pupils and one and two-teacher 
schools, excepting only the districts on the Lake 
Erie is!ands. 

Fifteen Ohio school districts which operate no 
schools at all and which send their pupils to other 
districts would be wiped out 

To prevent the formation of small new inde 
pendent districts, outside county jurisdiction, the 
program would permit the establishment of new 
districts only where enrollment is at least 2500 
pupils in an incorporated city. When only one 
school district exists in a county, the county 
board would become an administrative unit and 
take over its administration 

The state education director, in another blow 
it inadequate instructional programs, would have 
the power to revoke the charters of high schools 
failing to meet department standards. That power 
is not specifically spelled out in present codes. 

Where the proposals dropped below those recom- 
mended by the deans, headed by Dean Evan R 
Collins of the college of education of Ohio Uni 
versity, was in the matter of suggested minimum 
standards for school size, standards which would 
have become mandatory by 1954. 

rhe superintendents weakened these suggestions 
without changing the figures. In their proposals 
they said minimum enrollment in Grades ! 
through 6 “should” be 180 pupils with at least 
ene teacher per grade; enrollment in 
through 8, should be 240 with at least eight 
teachers; enrollment in a six-year high school 
300, with at least 12 teachers, and the minimun 
tor a four-vear high school, 225 
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Hand in Hand -— 


@ Safety for your children! 


@ Lower school transportation costs! 


OUR CHILDREN’S safety is the first requirement in a 
school bus—don’t you agree? And you'll see that this 
must be true, too: 


The safest bus will also be the least expensive—through 
longer life! 


For the bus with the strongest frame and body, the safest 
brakes, and with more protective and accident-preventive 
features, will not only guard the children better from 
injury— 


—but will also serve longer, and require fewer repairs 
and less expensive maintenance! 


It’s your privilege 
Are you a school superintendent or a member of the school 
board, P. T. A., or other school committee? 


Then it's your privilege and duty to assure your children 
safe school transportation! And here’s a certain way to do 
it: insist that your board buy no school buses without first 
taking advantage of the FREE, no-obligation Reo Safety 
School Bus demonstration. 


Remember: without a doubt, a Reo Safety School Bus is 
the safest school bus you can buy! To make arrangements, 
write School Bus Division, Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing 20, 
Michigan. 


Without a doubt, REO SAFETY SCHOOL BUS is the 
safest transportation you can buy! 


Reo actually exceeds the safety requirements set up by the National Education 
Association. These safety features, and many more, are all standard equipment: 


® Double-riveted and welded con- 


struction 
® Safety-glass windows and light 
® Guard rails at floor and seat levels 


®@ Insulated steel floor 


® Hydraulic booster brakes 


® Life Guard Tubes in front tires 
on rear 


®@ 6" body skirt 


® Large marker and stoplights, reflec- 
tors front and rear 


Plus many more protective and accident-preventive features—standard equipment 


on the Reo Safety School Bus! 


@ Emergency-door warning buzzer 


@ Clearance for dual tire chains 


® Extra-wide emergency door 


REO 


SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 
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HIGH QUALITY LIQUID SOAP 


CLEANS THOROUGHLY 


Lathers quickly, removes dirt and germs, 
never chafes. 


CONCENTRATED 


Contains 40% pure soap solids. 


tele} Tel ile vs 


Dilute it with 3 to 4 parts water. 


hig 


Makes cost per wash extremely. 


LOW FREIGHT COST 
You add the water; don't pay 


freight on it. 


NO WASTE 


No bar soap to disolve or be 
carried away. 


INVESTIGATE 


Write today for details. 


6 CONCENTRATED 
0 SOAP SOLIDS 





nt 7 j 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. = 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA * TORONTO 


munity had the right to assume that if the 
tax increase carried, the improvement 
would be forthcoming. The people have 


TO YOU TEACHERS 


(Concluded from page 30) 


Within the next 12-month period we 
expect to submit to the voters the question 
of authorizing the issuance of bonds for the 
construction of the new buildings and once 
again the people will be called upon for a 
vote of confidence or no confidence in our 
plans. The importance of public relations 
does not decline. It augments. 

You will recollect that during the elec- 
tion last spring we stated to the people that 
if they wished to improve and develop their 
school system additional money would be 
necessary. Certainly parents in this com- 


voted their approval and it is now up to 
us to produce. 

The board is most strongly of the opin- 
ion that this improvement should be mani- 
fest at once. There is none of us who can- 
not do his job better than it has been done 
before. Heretofore we have been appealing 
to the public for more support for the 
schools and very much on your behalf. 
Now it is your turn to demonstrate that 
the confidence of the people is not mis- 
placed. 

We expect the improvement. 


This year 


February, 1949 


we have a new curriculum co-ordinator 
and upon his first attendance at a board 
meeting several members of the board 
pointed out to him and to the superintend- 
ent certain respects in which we consider 
that our schools fail of perfection by a dis. 
cernible margin. Some of you will prob- 
ably hear about this from them as the 
year goes on; and if you do not hear about 
it from them you will hear about it from 
No one on our present board will at- 
tempt to instruct you on the details of 
your responsibility for teaching; but we 
certainly reserve at least the rights which 
Sir Walter Bagehot said was the constitu- 
tional function of the King of England: To 
be consulted, to encourage, and to warn. 

I envy you the job ahead. I have never 
taught in the public schools, but I have 
been a member of the faculty of three de- 
partments in two universities. I know some- 
thing of the thrill and the challenge of new 
classes. Then too, I know that your work 
is not always pleasantly exciting. 

Dull — weary —eventless, the task of 
teaching sometimes seems. Rewardless, it 
surely must appear to many. But to the 
children of your classrooms, and to the 
parents of your students, you are among 
the most important people in the world. 

We wish vou good fortune and good 
morning. 


THE SAFETY EDUCATION 
CHALLENGE 


(Concluded from page 44) 


to get youngsters to ride their bikes safely 
and where can driver education be placed in 
the curriculum. 

If we have a safety education program in 
Lansing which merits our pride, I believe it is 
largely because of these things: 

First, a school administration which believes 
sincerely that schools do have a strong re- 


sponsibilty to educate for safety and that 
education can reduce accidents 
Second, an outstanding system of school 


safety patrols. 

Third, a corps of fine teachers, many of 
whom are vitally interested in safety educa- 
tion. Much credit goes to the director of ele- 
mentary instruction who is not only an ardent 
advocate of school safety work, but is herself 
an unusually capable safety education techni- 
cian. 

Fourth, the work of the school safety com- 
mittee, which helps, and in turn is helped in its 
efforts by the other three. 

In conclusion, the small cities are mighty 
important because there are so many of them 
If any real progress is to be made in total 
accident reduction, the schools of the small 
cities must do their share. They have the abil- 
ity, and the raw materials; they also are be- 
ginning to launch the attack 

> 


® Jackson, Miss. Architects Spain & Bigger’ 
Jackson, have completed plans for a 16-classroom 
and auditorium addition to the Forest Hill] High 
School. The building will cost $215,000 and will 
be financed with two bond issues 
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LABOR 
EQUIPMENT 


<a PERSONAL 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
> Hucu J. Tamtsrea has been elected secretary of the 


school board at Missouri Valley, lowa 

> Cuartes H HERRON has been elected 
school board at Golden, Col 
® Auprey THompson has been 
school board of Yuma School Dist. No. 1 at Yuma, Ariz 
® Dr. D. Grant Morrison has been appointed super- 
visor of junior college education for the State Department 
of Education at Olympia, Wash. J. Guy ROWLAND was 
named director of transportation 

> Supt. M. G. Farrow, of Fremont, Neb., has been 
appointed to the teacher welfare committee of the Nebraska 


pre sident of 
the 


clerk of the 


elected 


State Education Association 
> J. D. StayBaucn, of Port Arthur, Tex., has been 
appointed superintendent of school buildings for the board 
of education of Beaumont 


® Clarence L. KrrKtanp has been elected president 


of the board of education at Omaha, Neb. He had been 
a member of the board for six years 

> Josep GAUKLER has been elected president of the 
school board of Scott County, lowa 

> Percy W Lewis has been elected president of the 
seven-member board at Plainview, Ill. The new board 
consists of seven members as against three in former years 
© Harotp Hopxrns has been elected president of the 
board at McAlester, Okla., to succeed Roy A. Spears who 
resigned 

>R. E. Butter, of LeRoy, Kans., has resigned as 
Superintendent of schools to accept a similar position at 
Belleville Kans 

> J. Harry PoutMan, attorney and member of the 
board of education at St. Louis, Mo., collapsed on his 
return from a board meeting and is confined to a hos- 
pital. Hy reported as recovering after several blood 
transfusior 
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PROVISION FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF LABORATORY STORAGE 


Give your apparatus and valuable instruments the protection 
they deserve when not in use. Make sure you can find them 
easily when they are needed. There is a Hamilton storage 
case and cabinet for every kind of laboratory equipment. 
Use the attached coupon to get your copy of catalog No. 211. 
It shows a complete line of cases to help solve your storage 


problem. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 


Please send a copy of the new HAMILTON Laboratory Equipment Catalog 


No. 211 to: 


PERSONAL NEWS 


®> Harry D. ANDERSON, of Ottawa, Ill., has accepted 
the superintendency of the Maine township schools at 
Desplaines. He succeeds Frank L. Holmes. 

® Paut V. Fectey, of Hurst, Ill, has been elected 
superintendent of the Amboy Township High School at 
Amboy, Ill 

® Frank Koper has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Belle Fourche, S. Dak., to succeed W. Marvin 
Kemp 

® Dayton SHEPHERD has been elected director of ele- 
mentary education for the schools of Carthage, Mo. He 
was formerly principal of the Eugene Field School. 

> Otrver E. Reece, of Brownstown, Ill., has been 
elected president of the new Brownstown Unit School 
District. Wimttam Smarm was named secretary. The new 
board of seven members will take over the administration 
on July 1. 

> E. C. Fiscuer, former superintendent of schools of 
Rock Island, Ill., died in a hospital at Austin, Minn., on 
December 12. Mr. Fischer who was superintendent of 
Rock Island schools from 1914 to 1923, later headed the 
schools of Peoria. He retired to Austin seven years ago. 
& Supt. J. R. Nevetn, of Blairstown, Iowa, has an- 
nounced his retirement to take effect at the close of the 
school year in June. 

> Emm E. Scumrerer has been appointed administrative 
assistant to Supt. Lloyd T. Uecker at Mitchell, S. Dak. 
He will be responsible for the management of the buildings 
und grounds, the purchasing and distribution of supplies 
and the supervision of custodians and 
Schmierer, who has been connected with the 


and equipment, 


engineers. Mr 


chools for 25 years, was supervisor of vocational education. 
®&C. E. Torceson has been elected president of the 
board of Ogden, Utah, for a third term 

® Herpert Smitn has been elected president of the 
board at Ashland, Ky. WrttttAm S#ATTLES was named 
vice-president. Newly elected members are ERNest P. 
CHATTIN, JAMes A. ANDERSON, JR., and Emmett Moore 


® Forrest \ 
appointed business 


CarMIcHaEL, of Columbus, Ind., has been 
manager for the board of education at 


Muncie. He was formerly executive secretary of the Indiana 
Teachers Retirement Fund 
> Supr. Lowett P. Goopricu, of Milwaukee, Wis., has 


been reappointed for a three-year term by unanimous vote 
of the board of school directors. Annual increases in salary 
are provided in the reappointment resolution 
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> Supt. J. R. Epcar, of Austin, Tex., has been re- 
elected for a new five-year term, beginning July 1. His 
salary under the new contract is $12,000 per year. 

® Georce H. Martin has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Monona, Iowa, to succeed J. P. Lambert, who 
has resigned. 

® Herman Deminc has been re-elected president of the 
school board of Terre Haute, Ind. 

® D. V. Moreneap has been elected president of the 
newly organized community school unit Dist. 3, at Norris 
City, Ill. 

® Dr. Stratton D. Brooxs, former president of the 
University of Missouri, died on January 18, of cerebral 
thrombosis, at his home in Kansas City. He was president 
of the University of Oklahoma from 1912 to 1923, when 
he assumed the presidency of the University of Missouri 
and served there until 1931. He was also superintendent 
of schools at Cleveland and Boston. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


® Carroll, Iowa. The school board has ap- 
proved a physical examination program, which 
calls for a checkup of all children at least once 
every four years during their school attendance. 
Local medical men will co-operate with the nurse, 
the schools, and the parents in carrying out the 
program. Each child is to be given a health certif- 
icate on which will be noted defects which are 
remedial, irremedial, or probably remedial. 

® Jesup, Iowa. The school board has purchased 
a home for the superintendent. The purchase price 
was $7,000. 

® Rockford, Ill. Salary increases of 614 per 
cent have been given to all clerical and custodial 
school employees. The pay increases are in addi- 
tion to the incentive raises given twice a year to 
employees under the civil service system who are 
new and have not reached the maximum pay in 
their classification. 

& Louisville, Ky. The 1949 budget of the school 
board calls for $8,222,980, which is an increase of 
$497,000 over 1948. The budget includes an in- 
crease Of $69,000 for salaries of 23 additional 
teachers 


















































4-inch Kleencut 
Blunts for kinder- 
garten and the 
lower grades. 





8-inch Acme 
Straight Trimmers 
for home eco- 
nomics classes. 
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ACME 


Largest Supplier of 
School Scissors and 


Shears in the World 


invites you to choose 
from its variety of 
Scissors and Shears 
especially designed 
for school use. 


Visit us 
at the National School 
Supply Convention 
Palmer House, Chicago 
February 13-17. 


™* ACME suear co. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of ACME © EVERSHARP © KLEENCUT 
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WHAT SCHOOLMEN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT UNIONS 


(Concluded from page 22) 


prompted a friend of mine to say that 
England had a new privileged class — the 
perambulator class. 

In a sentence, this point of view of labor 
can best be described as a conviction that 
the state has a responsibility for the wel- 
fare of its citizens, because, as Samuel 
Gompers once said when asked the aims 
of labor, ‘‘Labor wants more schoolhouses 
and fewer jails, more learning and less vice, 
more leisure and less greed, more justice 
and less revenge.” Labor is a little more 
utopian than the rest of us perhaps because 
it has enjoyed considerably less security. 

These then are the trade-unionists’ goals 

- Status, security, political decision — the 
kind of education which contributes to an 
understanding of contemporary problems 
and their ultimate solution. Labor, as I 
have indicated, is on the march. For better 
or worse we are all tied up with its strug- 
gles. Sometimes the unscrupulous seize the 
revolution and create a new elite, despotic 
and tyrannical. Sometimes the revolution 
is guided by men who believe liberty is as 
important as security. The American labor 
movement has men of both kinds. It needs 
many more of the kind who can use but not 
abuse power. Frankly, at this point I be- 
come frightened. Contemporary labor lead- 
ers have great power, many of them are 
isolated from the truth by favoring pup- 
pets. Power corrupts, and absolute power 
corrupts labor leaders as absolutely as it 
does kings and dictators. And there is no 
assurance that a new elite rising from the 
ranks of labor would not abuse power. We 
need to know this truth. And we need to 
develop in our schools, and in our unions 
many more free and courageous minds who 
will insist on truth in debate, rotation in 
office, and integrity in personal relations. 
I close on this note of warning because 
too often we of a democratic persuasion 
are afraid of the rough and tumble and 
shun the responsibility of decision. We 
must get over this fear for, if we value our 
freedom, we must go where the decisions 
are made, play our part in making them. 
There is no better place today than the 
ranks of labor. 

This, too, we should know! 


> 

® Ernest M. Hanson has accepted the superintendency 
at Pueblo, Colo. He was formerly assistant superintendent 
at Salt Lake City, Utah 

® Marion G. MERKLEY has been appointed assistant 
superintendent in charge of instruction and curriculum 
it Salt Lake City, Utah 

® LawReENcE D. ScuRoper has been appointed assistant 
superintendent in charge of employee personnel at Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

®> Dr. Frep J. Ketry, of California, has returned to 
the U. S. Office of Education as specialist for land-grant 


colleges and universities in the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation. Dr. Kelly will devote his attention to a study of 
devices used by institutions of higher education to im- 
prove the effectiveness of college teaching. He had for- 
merly served as a member of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. 
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Remember that 
resolution... 


TROUBLE 
THIS YEAR“ 


Order controlled Dudley protection now 


Don’t let non-standard- 
ized locker locks waste 
staff and student time 
any longer. 


Specify “Dudley” now 
and keep locker control 
where it belongs , 
in your office. Dudley 
Locks are Master-Charted 

. an authorized per- 
son can quickly open 
any locker in your school. 


Write for details of Dudley 
Self-Financing Plan. 


DUDLEY 
CORPORATION 


570 W. Monroe St., Dept 212, Chicago 6, Ill. 








THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 


A RELIABLE SERVICE FOR EDUCATORS 
EFFICIENT, ETHICAL, PROFESSIONAL 


Reading, Pennsylvania Office: Shillington, Pa. 








Just write your name, address, number of pupils | ; 


and grades taught on a penny postcard, and we) 
will rush you our FREE Catalog on... . 


@ SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 


They Produce Results! 


@ The SYMPHONET ... 


A Musical Opportunity for Every Child 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 





2821 N. 9th Street Milwaukee 6, Wis. 





‘The Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone HAr. 7-2642 
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When paying tribute to vet- 
erans of World War II or 
honoring outstanding achieve- 
ment, nothing is more appro- 
priate than handsome, solid 
bronze tablets. Our modern 
plant and art bronze foundry 
—one of the largest in the 
country devoted exclusively to 
bronze tablet work—assure you 
of the very finest in bronze 
tablets at lowest prices. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


Prompt mail service * free sketches 
free estimates 


MEMORIALS *« HONOR ROLLS 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
ATHLETIC AWARDS 


EMO RIAL sh @),) OR ROL L»*WORLD WA AR Il 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters’ 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sich C0., INC. 


570 Broadway, Dept. AS, New York 12, N. Y. 


UCATORS 
ONAL 


illington, Pa. 





“The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER'S 
| NEW INTERNATIONAL) Joy 
DICTIONARY 
| Second Gditim / Classroom 
Krannioes and Library 





ber of pupils | Encyclopedic: information on 
card, and we| ' every subject, at your finger tips; 
ae 600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 


A PLAN) and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
' in 25 years. 

eee Economical: the acquisition of 
ry Child | Webster’s New International 
Cc CO. Dictionary lessens the need for 


investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
*‘ the foundation book 
of education.” 


sukee 6, Wis. i 





Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 


' staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 

experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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JANE GRIFFITH CERAMIC SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 
Kilns @ Clays @ Glazes © Pottery Supplies e Molds 


Headquarters for 


NEW HOTPACK KILNS 


Sales and Service 
Compare with any Kiln 
of similar size 


Firing Chamber — 
8” x 8” x 11” 


2 Shelves 


Porcelain 
element 


holders 
3-way switch 
Pyrometer 


Plug-in +7004 
(no special 
wiring) 
ONLY 
$87.50 


F.O.B. Philadelphia 


FRE Send for NEW Handbook & Price List containing complete 
line of supplies and useful information. 


JANE GRIFFITH POTTERY HOUSE 


23 MAPLEWOOD AVE. Dept. BJ Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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DIXON £ OURO: 0 


e Ah of Special Alloy and Steel 
Construction! 

* Cutters —extra length, hardened and 
ground for service! 

* Finger-Tip adjustment for blunt or fine 
pointing. 


Here's a sharpener 
that will stand up to 
very hard service — 
yet its handsome de- 
sign and beautiful 
color finish make it a 
decorative asset! 


* Point-Stop prevents pencil sharpening 
waste. 

*Automatic chuck accommodates all 
size pencils—self aligning! 

* Fastens to wall or desk horizontally or 

* vertically. 


AVAILABLE IN 3 BEAUTIFUL PLASTI-COLORS 
ATTRACTIVELY PACKAGED—12 TO CARTON 


The UIT E- RITE 14,0. 


DOWNERS GROVE, ILLINOIS 








Subsidiory of JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEW CATALOG SECTION ON METAL 
DOORS 


Complete information arranged for ready use 
by architects, contractors, and builders has been 
compiled and issued in a new catalog titled 
“Fenestra Metal Doors,” just released by the 
Detroit Steel Products Company, manufacturers 
of Fenestra steel windows and doors. 

This catalog planned for working and reference 
purposes, describes the new Fenestra stock hollow 
metal entrance door and various other Fenestra 
stock hollow-metal swing and slide doors, frames, 
locks, and hardware, and give installation instruc- 
tions and specifications. 2 

Copies of the catalog are available by writing 
to the Detroit Steel Products Co., 3167 Griffin St., 
Detroit 11, Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—201. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS CATALOG 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., has an- 
nounced its new catalog, a 44-page, 2-color vol- 
ume, describing the world’s largest library of 300 
educational sound motion pictures. 

The catalog contains many features designed to 
increase its usefulness to teachers and audio-visual 
directors in their selection of the proper film tor 
every area of the school curriculum. A “where 
to use” section, comprising nine pages, lists the 
subject-area correlations for all E-B films. In 
this section general areas of instruction are broken 
down into many fields of instruction. Under each 
of the subheadings of subjects, films which cor- 
relate with the subject are listed in capital letters. 
Secondary correlations of films are listed in lower- 
case type in all instances. A section of 22 pages 
offers comparative descriptions of all sound-teach- 
ing films. Film strips are described in the latter 
pages of the catalog, while three pages are devoted 
to listings of films in foreign languages covering 
13 tongues. 

The new catalog makes it easy for teachers and 
administrators to pick out films. A teacher may 
find the description of any desired film in the 
alphabetical listing section. Copies of the catalog 
are available by writing to Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—202. 


HONEYWELL EXPANDS ELECTRONIC 
CONTROLS 

Expanding use of electronic contro] devices for 
the home and factory have been forecast in a 
year-end statement by Harold W. Sweatt, presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company. 

Mr. Sweatt pointed out that the use of elec- 
tronic controls has made considerable advances 
due to the refinements in the control systems 
applied to school heating and air conditioning 
systems, These refinements were completed for 
the first time in 1948 and should find increased 
use in schools, particularly where the new types 
of fuel heating are employed for eliminating drafts 
and maintaining warm floors. 

Information concerning these controls are avail- 
able from the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—203. 


ANNOUNCE NEW SOUND MOTION 
PICTURE 

An opportunity for educators in the business 
field is available in a new motion picture, “It 
Must be Somewhere,” produced by the Systems 
Division of Remington Rand. This 28-minute 
sound film offers a visual classroom supplement 
on the subject of filing that is both interesting 
and instructive, combining a dramatic portrayal of 


not Srseeeeecens 

a. ‘ ee a 
ieee ES oe aa 
a typical situation facing students entering em- 
ployment, and a factual presentation of the vari- 
ous methods of filing. It shows the necessity for 
speed and accuracy in the handling of papers and 
documents and points out the significant role of 
scientific, simplified filing as a part of modern 
office management 

“It Must be Somewhere” features a clever dia- 
logue rendered by competent professionals, with 
beautiful settings in full color, and adroit direc 
tion. Teachers and students in business 
will find this film excellent material for 
room use and conference programs. 

Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—204. 


NEW UNDERWOOD DELUXE 
TYPEWRITER 

The Underwood Corporation has announced a 
new standard typewriter, functionally designed 
and finished, and provided with a full 10-in. 
writing line, standard width carriage, and re 
movable cylinder. 

Featuring a drop-line space lever for ease, speed, 
and accuracy of carriage return, the new model 
has a deeper paper table, a larger paper guide, new 
cylinder knobs deeply threaded for easier finger 
grip to aid paper insertion, and a larger variable 
line spacer plastic knob to insure easier and more 
accurate aligning. Self-locking, invisible front mar 
gin stops provide easy setting with positive ac- 
curacy. A centering scale eliminates guesswork 
and permits setting margin and tabulator stops at 
any desired position. A fixed pointer indicates the 
exact position on the writing line. 

Information about the new typewriter may be 
obtained by writing to the Underwood Corpora- 
tion at 1 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—205. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
ON PERSONALITY 

Three new films on “Personality Development” 
have been announced by Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., to meet the demand for useful teach- 
ing materials in the field of personality and prob- 
lems of child growth. 

These films, produced in collaboration with 
Lawrence K, Frank, of the Carolina Zachry In 
stitute of Human Development, New York City, 
were photographed with the assistance of the 
director of the nursery school of Sarah Lawrence 
College. The films are being issued as a combined 
three-reel film entitled, “Emergency of Personal 
ity.” Each film is a complete unit dealing with 
one particular aspect of the subject. They are 
intended for use in high schools, professional 
schools, and adult study groups and are especially 
useful in the social studies, biology, child psy- 
chology, and home economics. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 

Feb. 3-4. Idaho School Trustees Association, 
at Boise. Headquarters, High School Auditorium. 
Secretary, J. C. Eddy, Boise. Attendance, 250. 

Feb. 3-4. Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 
Association, at Harrisburg. Secretary, P. O. Van 
Ness, 222 Locust St., Harrisburg. Headquarters, 
Penn Harris Hotel. Attendance, 1500. 

Feb. 7-8. Nebraska State School Board As- 
sociation, at Lincoln. Secretary, Charles Hoff, 
University of Omaha, Omaha. Exhibits, Beth 
Christensen, University of Omaha. Attendance, 
350. 
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Feb. 10-11. Minnesota School Boards Associa. 
tion, at St. Paul. Headquarters, St. Paul Municipal 
Auditorium and Hotel Lowry. Secretary, Otto W, 
Barbo, Braham. Attendance, 2000. 

Feb. 11-12. Georgia Education Association, at 
Atlanta, Secretary, J. Harold Saxon, 704 Walton 
Bldg., Atlanta. 

Feb. 13-16. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., at New York, 
N. Y. Secretary, Gertrude Hankamp, 1201—16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. Headquarters, Com- 
modore Hotel, Washington, D. C. Attendance, 
1000. 

Feb. 17-18. Oklahoma Education Association, 
at Oklahoma City. Headquarters, 306 Oklahoma 
Natural Bldg., Oklahoma City. C. M. Howell, 306 
Oklahoma Natural Bldg., Oklahoma City. Ex. 
hibits, Sallie Burke, 306 Oklahoma Natural Bldg, 
Attendance, 7000. 

Feb. 20-23. American Association of School 
Administrators, (Western Division), at San Fran- 
cisco, Secretary, Worth McClure, 1201—16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Exhibits, Carl Burns, 
1201—16th St. Attendance, 5000-6000. 

Feb. 25-26. National School Boards Associa- 
tion, at St. Louis, Mo. Headquarters, Statler Hotel, 
Secretary, Robert M. Cole, 306% E. Monroe St. 
Springfield, Ill. 

Feb. 26—Mar. 2. National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, at Chicago, Ill. Head- 
quarters, Congress Hotel. Secretary, Dr. Paul E. 
Elicker, 1201—16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Attendance, 1500. 

Feb. 27—Mar. 2. American Association of 
School Administrators (Central Division), at St. 
Louis, Mo. Secretary, Worth McClure, 1201—16th 
St., N.W. Exhibits, Carl Burns, Washington. At- 
tendance, 5000-6000. 

Feb. 28—Mar. 2. Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, N.E.A., at St. Louis. Headquarters, Statler 
Hotel. Chairman, Howard A. Dawson, 1201— 
16th St., N.W., Washington. Attendance, 500. 

Mar. 6-8. Louisiana School Boards Associa- 
tion, at Alexandria. Headquarters, Bentley Hotel. 
Secretary, Fred G. Thatcher, Box 8986 Univ. Sta, 
Baton Rouge. Attendance, 450—500. 

Mar. 7. Child Study Association of America, 
at New York, N. Y. Mrs. Charlotte Williams, 221 
West 57th St., New York. Headquarters, Hotel 
Roosevelt. 

Mar. 10-12. Georgia Education Association, 
at Macon. Headquarters, Municipal Auditorium, 
Macon. Secretary, J. Harold Saxon, Atlanta. Ex- 
hibits, Mrs. M. B. Jones, 704 Walton Bldg, 
Atlanta. Attendance, 5000 

Mar. 11-13. American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration, at Washington, D. C. Headquarters, 
Statler Hotel. Secretary, Laverne Burchfield, 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. Attendance. 600. 

Mar. 17-18. South Carolina Education As- 
sociation, at Columbia. Headquarters, Columbia 
Township Auditorium. Secretary, J. P. Coates, 

1510 Gervais St., Columbia. Exhibits, J. P. Coates. 
Attendance, 5000—6000 : 

Mar. 21. Oklahoma State School Boards As 
sociation, at Oklahoma City. Headquarters, Bilt- 
more Hotel. Chairman, H. E. Wrinkle, Faculty 
Exchange, Norman. Attendance, 1000 

Mar. 24—26. Florida Education Association, at 
Tampa. Headquarters, Floridan Hotel. Chairman, 
M. Mitchell Fetuson, Sebring. Exhibits, James S. 
Rickards, Centennial Bldg., Tallahassee. Attend- 
ance, 6000. 

Mar. 24—25. Indiana Association of School Su- 
perintendents, at Lafayette. Headquarters, Purdue 
University. Secretary, Mrs. Genevieve Serwatka, 
LaPorte. Chairman, William Floyd, West Lafa- 
yette. Attendance, 150 

Mar. 24—25. Alabama Education Association, 
at Birmingham. Secretary, Frank L. Grove, 2! 
Adams Ave., Montgomery 4, Ala. Exhibits, 21 
Adams Ave., Montgomery. Attendance, 7000. 

Mar. 27-30. American Association of School 
Administrators (Eastern Division), at Philadel- 
phia. Secretary, Worth McClure, 1201—16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Exhibits in charge of 
Carl Burns, NEA Business Megr., 1201—16th St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Attendance, 5000-6000. 
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Turnabout 


It was after school, and red-haired Jerry had 
just finished cleaning the boards for Miss Jones. 
“Why can’t you be like this during school hours? 3 
said the teacher, as she, with genuine affection, 
placed her arm about the shoulders of the little 
fellow who caused 90 per cent of the gray hairs 
in her prematurely gray head. “You know, you're 
an entirely different person after school. You seem 
really to want to be friendly and helpful.” 

Turning half-tearful eyes that two hours before 
flashed defiance to the stern commands of his 
teacher, Jerry replied, “Ain’t it funny, Miss 
Jones? —I was just thinkin’ the same about 
you.” — Canadian School Journal. 


Putting His Teeth Into It 


Into the office of the superintendent of edu- 
cation, in Upson County, Ga., walked a smiling 
young Negro man to apply for a position as 
teacher. 

The superintendent remembered a small Negro 
school back in the sticks where the pupils were 
proving extremely unmanageable, and decided to 
test the mettle of the ambitious novice by sub- 
jecting him to their boisterous and wholly un- 
predictable pranks. A few weeks later the super- 
intendent went to check up on the progress of 
the newcomer. To his delight, he found the school 
operating in a quiet and thoroughly efficient 
manner. And, still more surprising, the young 
teacher who, when he had applied for the job 
had appeared extremely lean and lank, now 
strutted a figure that was pleasingly plump and 
sleek. 

“How did you do it?” the official eagerly 
demanded. 

“Well, sir,” explained the young teacher, “I’ve 
made a careful study of these children, and 
I've found out they had ruther eat than do any- 
thing else. Therefo’ when one of my scholars gets 
to actin’ up and I can’t control him, I jes’ eats 
his lunch. And say, Mr. Superintendent, ef I can 
jes’ hold out long enough I do believe I can 
straighten out this here school.”— Wall Street 


Journal. 


He Hoped! 


The late Nicholas Murray Butler was credited 
by his associates as being unpredictable in his 
comments. At one time, a young professor asked 
him: “Doctor, have you read Charles Beard’s 
last book ?” 

Said Dr. Butler: “I hope so.’ 


A Libel on Kansas 


A tourist, traveling through western Kansas, 
saw a man sitting by the ruins of a schoolhouse 
that had blown away, and stopped to ask: 

“Was this your schoolhouse, my friend?” 

“Yep.” 

“Any of your students blown away with the 
schoolhouse ?” 

“Yep. Eight of ’em.” 

“Great Scott, man, why aren’t you hunting 
for them?” 

“Well, stranger, I’ve been teaching in this coun- 
try quite a spell. The wind’s due to change this 
afternoon. So I figure I might as well wait here 
till it brings ’em back.” — Minnesota Education. 


Delicate Subject 


The teacher had a lot of paper work to do, so 
she placed her hat in front of the class to write 
some sentences about it. 

The class was silent for about five minutes. 
Then came the voice of little Edward: “Please, 
ner, are there two b’s in ‘shabby’?” — Tit 

its. 
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68-264 No. 68-265 
MASTERKEYED NOT MASTERKEYED 


YOU CAN GET IDEAL SELF-LOCKING 
COMBINATION LOCKS 
ty NATIONAL LOCK 


WITH OR WITHOUT MASTERKEY FEATURE 


Whether you want shackle locks that are 
masterkeyed for authorized sgomng when nec- 
essary ul locks wilhOut thi iS fea tule, 
NATIONAL LOCK has them for prompt de- 
livery. With rugged, double steel construction 
.. Stainless steel outer case (on 68-264 
lock) ...and black baked enamel dial with 
white high-visibility gradations... these 

fine locks assure LOW COST PROTECTION 
and simplified locker control. Write us 

on your school letterhead for a FREE sample. 


NATIONAL LOCK’S CONVENIENT 


LOCK RECORD BOOK 
MAKES CONTROL MUCH EASIER 


Accompanying each lock shipment are combi- 
nation charts for keeping essential lock information. 
With orders of 100 locks or more, a beautiful 
leatherette binder for these charts is sent FREE. 


INE NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD e@ ILLINOIS 
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PEABODY 
TEACHERS’ DESKS READY 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY | 


No. 327 
PICTURED 


RECESSED BACK 
PANEL — SOLID OAK 


Designed to provide comfort, an 
abundance of desk and dra 
space. Solid white oak — 41” 
29” x 30” high. Write for com 
plete details and prices. Now 
ready for shipment. 


This is one of the most practical school 
seats ever designed. It is roomy, com- 
fortable and flexible in use. Peabody 
No. 260 has positive adjustment of both 


| seat and desk — silent adjustable hinges 


— trouble-free swivel — solid Hard Maple 
top. Comes in new Sun Tan color. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC., NortH MANCHESTER, IND, 
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and Perpetuate Events 
NEWMAN BRONZE PLAQUES 


“Famous for Finer Quality since 1882” 
Record in eternally gleaming bronze, names and 
deeds which deserve to “ring down the corridors 
of time.” 


AWARD PLAQUES 
¢ LETTERS ¢ 
DOOR PLATES 
HONOR ROLLS 


ma NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 


a Dept. A-J Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


FREE: Ask for recommenda- 
tions and estimates of cost. 
POSITIVELY NO OBLIGATION. 
(We also make bronze, alumi- 
num and stainless steel railings, 
gates, doors, etc.) 





